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ads FOREIGN COMMISSAR MAXIM LITVINOV 
Volume XXI “The Soviet Union cannot be made to disappear by incantations.” Number 1 7 
(See FoREIGN NEws) 








OSmast ALDEN 
in&tetling Silves 


“Of all beautiful things, simplicity is 
hardest to achieve, and to copy.” Here, 
in John Alden . an astonishingly 
popular pattern by Watson . . . is 
exemplified the allure of charming sim- 
plicity subtly achieved. 

John Alden has true Colonial per- 
sonality in its quiet, graceful lines. It 
is a friendly pattern, matching per- 
fectly with furnishings or architec- 
ture of the more dignified mood. It 
will grace either formal or informal 
affairs. In either flatware or hol- 
low-ware, John Alden makes a cherished 
gift, particularly to brides. 

There is a variety of matching pieces 
in the John Alden pattern . . . luncheon, 
tea sets, and delightful 





dinner and 
bowls and candlesticks (with the new 


patented Watson bobeche). And here’s 


a real surprise. You may start your 
own set of John Alden for as little as 
$45.00 for a set of 24 pieces, including a 
Handy-Pack roll. Goto your jeweler and 
see the John Alden pattern, or write for 


booklet, today. 


FOR BACHELORS ONLY 
Bachelors’ Sets in Watson Sterling exactly 
fit all your entertaining needs. The pieces 
are well chosen and sets are obtainable 
in any of the popular Watson patterns illus- 
trated below. Ask your jeweler or write to 
Watson Park for information on ‘Bachelors’ 
Sets.” 


hn Adams 


TIME, April 24, 1933 
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Watson patterns actually gain 
charm with the years and offer mute 
evidence why the craftsmen of Wat- 
son Park have for more than a half 
century been looked upon as the 


source of finest examples of the sil- 





versmiths’ art. But that’s not all. To 
the superb artistry of Watson crafts- 
manship is added a spirit of the intensely 
practical. Witness the extra-rigid knife 
blade, depth of finish and... 
the new rigid-grip 
bobeche which keeps candles always up- 
right in Watson Sterling Candlesticks. 


a recent 
innovation 


When you choose your Sterling, be sure 
to get these extra refinements, which 


come only in Watson Sterling. 















Waite today fos 
FREE BOO 


Showing John Alden pieces and 
prices... or of any other patterns 
illustrated 


THE WATSON COMPANY 
35 WATSON PARK 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











PRIVATE SILVERSMITH’S SERVICE 
You may now engage the personal services 
of a private silversmith at Watson Park. 
Fine, unduplicated Exemplar Sterling silver 
services or single pieces fashioned especially 
for you. Get details from your jeweler or 
write, mentioning his name, for special 
brochure, ‘Private Silversmiths.” 
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Rochambeau Wentworth 
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pyorrhea 


( NWeet the trouble 
when tl comes) 





HE time to meet pyorrhea is now, 
j ewe now. That is the only way to 
get ahead of it. You cannot recognize 
the early stages. Only your dentist 
cen do that. The tragedy of this dis- 
ease is that it does not show itself to 
the unpracticed eye. 

Pyorrhea may be destroying your 
gums and undermining your teeth for 
years—unseen and unfelt. But when it 
strikes, it strikes hard. 
specter of tooth-cleanliness. 
teeth go the way of the others. This one 


It is no re- 
Clean 


gum disease is actually responsible for 
half of the adult teeth which are lost. 
Don’t wait. 


Start at once to protect 
yourself against pyorrhea. 
dentist and see him regularly. He 
understands the necessity for preven- 
tion, He is your friend. 


See your 


He has a sat- 


| quess | had the 


typical American 
attitude toward 


isfaction inestimably greater in pre- 
serving your natural teeth than in 
replacing them, no matter how skil- 
fully, with his own handiwork. 

The name most closely associated 
with pyorrhea is that of Dr. R. J. For- 
han—26 years a specialist. Thou- 
sands of dentists throughout the coun- 
try are using his pyorrhea formula 
in their professional treatments. In 
its professional form, it is available 

However, for home 
Forhan’s formula is 


only to dentists. 
treatment, Dr. 
embodied in the toothpaste which 
bears his name. 

It is an acknowledged fact that four 
out of five persons past the age of 
forty are pyorrhea victims. Don’t you 
Give your dentist a 
lelp him be- 


be one of them. 
chance to help you. 
















Get a tube of Forhan’s 
Remember that 


tween visits. 
Toothpaste today. 
the expense of using Forhan’s is a 
Use it night and 


Forhan’s completes the 


saving ultimately. 
morning. 
double job of cleaning teeth and pro- 
Instruct the children 
It is never too early 


tecting gums. 
to use Forhan’s. 
for serious thought about teeth. For- 
han’s comes in a big tube that lasts a 
long time. Forhan Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. (In Canada: For- 
han’s, Ltd., Ste. Therese, P. Q.) 
® 
Serious thought about teeth 


and gums leads to the use of 


Forhan's 













Avoid 


that twinge? 


Seated at the bridge table, at a play, or 
wheresoever— your underwear crawls up 
and cuts and pinches. Either you go out 
and get adjusted, or you sit and take it. 


But, not if you wear Du-Ons. ... Du-Ons 
recognize the fact that a man’s physique 
is as it is, and shape themselves accord- 
ingly. Brief, light, cool, one piece, Du-Ons 
eliminate all binding, rolling, crawling— 
al cloth—all the annoyances of 
hot, tight overlapping layers at the waist. 


Wear Du-Ons and know 


comfortable—always. 


excess 


what it is to be 


Note these Features 


I. Specially designed athletic closed 
crotch of soft, elastically knitted fab- 
ric — full and roomy. 

3. Simple, convenient opening. 


« Ms 

3. One piece—no overlapping layers 
or tight elastics at waist. Nothing to 
pull out, roll up or readjust. 


A. Brief legs — no crawling. 
5. Smooth, closed seat—no seam in 
center — no gapping or bunching. 
G. On in a jiffy. 
Made of Durene, Cotton, Lisle or Rayon. 
White, Colors. 


Duofold.inec.. Mohawk.N.Y. 


‘DU-ONS 


. PAT. OFF, 


6 
v.s 


* Patented 
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Earthquake Collision 
Sirs: 

In your issue of April 3, under the heading 
Catastrophe you say “Motorists whose cars had 
been mutilated by falling wreckage find to their 
sorrow that earthquake hazard is not covered by 
standard automobile insurance.” 

This statement is correct as to legal interpreta- 
tion, but in fact both the Board [of fire under- 
writers] companies and the major mutual com- 
panies adopted the policy of paying all claims 
for such damage on the theory that it was a loss 
due to collision, so the unfortunate automobile 
owners are being reimbursed, if insurance was 
carried against collision. 

Horace G. MILLER 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fine Old Beer Song 
Sirs: ee 
WISH TO ENTER PROTEST AGAINST 


STATEMENT THAT OLD SONG SOLOMON 
LEVI ORIGINATED IN CAMBRIDGE STOP 
THERE ARE SOME TIMEWORTHY THINGS 
NOT TO BE CREDITED TO HARVARD 
YALE OR PRINCETON STOP SOLOMON 
LEVI COMPOSED AT HOBART COLLEGE 
IN GENEVA STOP YOUR OUTLINE OF 
COLLEGE BEER MADE ME HOMESICK 
CLEVELAND B. Cor 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Sirs: 


Time of April to “A fine 
Levi’ originated in 
your penchant for 
history 


read 
‘Solomon 


Having just 
old beer-song like 
Cambridge,” and knowing 
accuracy, you might be interested in the 
of “Solomon Levi. 

My older brother, Buttolph 


Edwin Kk wrote 


the song when he was an undergraduate at 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., in the early 
8o’s. The music was by college mate and 


was first published in the Hobart College Song 
Book. 

The name was made up from my father’s 
first name, Levi, and the first name of his part- 


ner Solomon. Neither of them was of Jewish 
extraction, and at that time they owned and 
conducted the leading private girls’ school in 


Cleveland, Ohio, which had the old-fashioned 
name of The Cleveland Female Seminary. 

“Number 149” that is mentioned in the song 
was the address of our old home. 

My father was greatly incensed and 
disinherited his oldest son for writing 
travesty on the two good biblical names. 

The song, besides being very popular, has 
traveled far. I was astounded a year ago to 
hear the Episcopal Bishop of Honolulu, who has 
lived many years as a missionary in China, sing 
the song in Chinese. 

Guy HAMILTON BuTTOLPH 

Melville, Mont. 


nearly 
such a 


South Carolina Experiment 
Sirs: 

South Carolinians, perhaps unsurpassed in the 
U. S. for their keen interest in politics, are ac- 
customed this year to listening to their General 
Assembly by radio. 

By a resolution passed in both houses wits 
was granted the privilege of broadcasting the 
proceedings by a Legislature now sitting for the 
third month 





NAME_ 


| “CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
| Roy E, LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., Tre, INC. | 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, IL. 


| Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
| a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


As in Chile’s experiment (Tre, April 3) 
many a State legislator is accused of addressing 
his constituents. Unlike Chile’s experiment, fey 
actually do. Broadcasts have included an hour's 
discussion on labeling eggs, a speech to abolish 
schools for a few years because “If my children 
ain't inherited enough intelligence from me and | 
my wife they ain’t deservin’ no schoolin’,” o¢. 
casional outbursts of profanity (promptly ey. 
cluded by alert control operators), learned and ' 
informative debate and a Senate committee hear. 
ing on a 3.2% beer bill. 

Unknown to the legislators, many are the 
reports reaching wits regarding these broadcasts, 
Interesting, amusing, asinine, informative, oyt. 
rageous, are some of the comments received on 
the proceedings, an analysis of which is a clear 
indictment of time-wasting, petty legislation and 
those relatively few ignorant, garrulous legisla. 
tors. Wis, impartial, expects the effects of the 
broadcasts to be felt at the polls, is satisfied a 
worthy service is being rendered. 

G. RICHARD SHAFT 
General Manager 

South Carolina Broadcasting Co. 

Columbia, S. ¢ 





Reorganized Pierre 
Sirs 

Referring to your issue of April 3, p. 18, in 
your article regarding the visit of Japan’s Mr 


Yosuke Matsuoka, you described him as being 
“whisked from the waterfront to the echoing 
calm of Fifth Avenue swank (but bankrupt 


Hotel Pierre 

On behalf of our client, the Hotel Pierre 
wish to say that no longer bankru 
but were re-organized and re-incorporated as ¢ 


they are 








Feb. 1, 1933. Mr. Charles Pierre, as Pres 
dent of the new corporation, is still actively 
charge of the management of the hotel. Yo 
phrase “echoing calm’? also seems untoward 
the hotel is 60° vccupied 
Jorpan L. Mort 
Account Mgr 
Frank Presbrey ¢ | 
New York City 


° ~ 


Memnon’s “M-m-mm”’ 


Sirs 


Exception is hereby taken to the statement 
made in your Letters column (April 10) by De 
Harrel, Business Manager, U. S. C. Wampu 

Here is the true story of the origin of the ex- 
pression ““M-m-mm” as told to me by Enoct 
Bradley, a scholar of the old schoolhouse. 

When the Greeks, during their African can 
paign discovered the two gigantic statues erected 
on the left bank of the Nile at Thebes, and dedi 
cated to Amenophis III, they named the one fur 
ther to the East Memnon after a hero of Greel 
mythology by the same name. 

One peculiarity of this statue was, that at | 
dawning, while still covered with the tears 0 
[his mother] Eos, it was his custom to emit 4 
curious sound of metallic quality, much to the 
amazement of the temple dancing girls assembled 
on the sands of the desert to do him honor. 

After looking over the array of pulchritude 

he would distinctly say—‘M-m-mm.” 
Davis JOHNSON 
Rector 
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TWILIGHT ZONE 
The deceptive half-light be- 
tween obvious darkness and 
adequate illumination. 
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ALWAYS REMEMBER THIS 


25 to 170 with a saving in compensa- 


.. if the lamps you look at bear 


it will pay you to do a little investigat- 


honor. | ing yourself. “ 
pulchritud ai the Westinghouse trademark, 
ive Make the phone book test 

NSO} nee hat’s all you really 

Rectot Stand or sit in the spots where your men tha J - 


must work. Open a ’phone book and see 
if you can vit any name or number need to know. 
easily. You should be able to do so, for 
the telephone book is scientifically de- 
signed for perfect legibility under proper 
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Caution: To save lovely 
teeth —fight film 


ILM ... what is it? A soft, sticky mass 

that stains teeth an ugly yellow. Food par- 
ticles cling to it. The mineral salts in saliva 
combine with film and form hard, irritating 
tartar that makes gums bleed. 

Film’s greatest damage is done through 
tooth decay. In film are tiny, rod-shaped 
germs... Lactobacilli. These germs produce 
strong acid. This acid eats away the tooth 
enamel just as other acids eat into cloth or 
wood. Deeper and deeper goes the acid until 
the nerve is reached ... the root canal 
infected ...and unless repaired, results may 
well prove tragic. 


““What can I de to fight decay?” 


To fight film use Pepsodent instead of ordi- 
nary tooth pastes. Why? Because Pepsodent 
contains a special film-removing substance 
that is one of the great discoveries of the 
day. Its power to remove every trace of film- 
stain is revolutionary! Its notable distinction 
of being twice as soft as other materials in 
common use has gained wide recognition. 

And so, when tempted to try cheap and 
ineffective tooth pastes, remember the one 
safe way to fight film is to use the special 
film-removing tooth paste—Pepsodent. Use 
Pepsodent twice a day and see your dentist 
at least twice every year. 


Pepsodent- is the special film-removing tooth paste 


See how rapidly film 
forms on teeth 


These teeth were 
absolutely free of 
film at 8 a. m. 
At noon — the film 
detector* solution 
wasapplied and this 
is how they looked. 


AtSp.m.—thefilm 
detector*showsstill 
heavier deposits of 
film. Two-thirds of 
the tooth’s surface 
is covered. 


At10p.m.—these 
Same teeth were 
brushed with 
Pepsodent. Note 
how thoroughlyfilm 
has been removed. 


# A harmless fluid, used 
by dentists, which stains 
film so that the naked eye 
can see it. 
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Time in the Foreign Legion 
Sirs: 

Knowing that you are interested to hear about 
the wanderings of Trme to strange places, I am 
quoting the following paragraph from a letter | 
received recently from a friend of mine who has 
joined the French Foreign Legion and to whom 
I have sent TIME. 

“Yesterday the mail runner came up with a 
copy of Time for me among other things. [It 
came to Bel-Abbes, then to Fez and on to Ourd 
Zem (south of Casablanca) by train. From 
there to Beni Mallah by truck. A native escort 
brought it over the first of the hills on mules 
to district base. There a rider of the ‘pony ex. 
press’ carried it to battalion base. A company 
convoy of mules and outriders carried it to com- 
pany headquarters and it was forwarded here by 
the above mentioned manner. The poor thing 
must be quite shaken up, but is a godsend keep- 
ing me up on what goes on in the mother-land,” 

L. R. W. 


Dedham, Mass. 
ae” Se 


Such An Applesauce 
Sirs: 

I really do not understand how a magazine 
which claims to be always right and _ correct 
could have published such an applesauce about 
Germany as you did in your issue of March 133. 
I never could understand how a nation as level- 
headed as I consider the American nation is, 
could have believed all the lies this nation really 
has believed about us during the War. After 
reading your article ‘National Revolution,” | 
changed my opinion. . . . I am not a Nazi but 
I bet if ever you Americans will have a revolu- 
tion, more blood will be shed and more wrong 
will be done as has been at this last German one, 

Max ULLRICH 

Miinchen, Germany 


as ST as 
Into Braille 
Sirs: 

I am asking your permission to transcribe into 
Braille all or part of the article in the March 
13 issue of Tre, telling of President Roosevelt's 
inauguration. I feel that this article is not only 
particularly of interest at the present time, but 
will be so for years to come. 

I have been a subscriber to Time for many 
years and am a cover-to-cover reader. If I might, 
at different times, put some of the choice articles 
into Braille, so that those unfortunates who 
have lost their sight may also enjoy them, | 
shall be doubly happy. 

Jutta L. DarLiIncTon 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Subscriber Darlington is welcome to 
transcribe into Braille any T1Me story she 
chooses.—Eb. 


————— 


Speed Demon Curry 
Sirs: 

It occurred to me that Time might be inter- 
ested in knowing that Artist John Steuart Curry 
(Time, April 10) achieved considerable recogni- 
tion as an athlete while in [Geneva] college 
(Beaver Falls, Pa.). On the cinder path his 220 
low hurdle and 220 dash are among the most 
vivid memories of action which the writer can 
recall. He could always be counted on for first 
place in these events. His speed was utilized on 
the eleven as third man on the triple pass, then 
comparatively new. Invariably he would pass the 
line of scrimmage ahead of the first man recely- 
ing the pass. What a joy to run interference lor 
this speed demon! 

The writer had lost contact with Artist Curry 
since college days and it requires no stretch 0! 
the imagination to understand why he likes best 
the “‘Codonas’ famed Passing Leap.” 

WALTER LANDIS SMITH 

Cleveland, Ohio 


te. <a ; 
In Zinzinnati 
Sirs: 

Civic pride in Cincinnati has been outraged 
by your failure in comment on “The Beerage 
(Time, April 3) to include this ancient, honor- 
able, and prolific centre of good beer production 
and consumption. . 

Let it be broadcast to the world that Cincin- 
nati and its environs yield nothing to St. Louis 
Milwaukee, New York, or any other city. It, too 
has dynasties of famous brewmasters whose 
product was unexcelled. 

In the days before Prohibition laid its blight 
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8 to 10 specific lubricants are 
required to correctly lubricate 
the modern auiomobile. Free 
wheeling, syncro-mesh and 
other mechanical development 
have greatly complicated lubri 
cation requirements 

Have your car lubricated 
where you see the HyViS Lubri 
cution Cycle sign. High quality 
lubricants, skilled mechanics 
and a factory specified routine 
insure posiiive lubrication of 


every moving part of your car. 


Car EXPENSE today! 


If you expect to avoid repair bills, loss 
of power and low gasoline mileage, supply 
your motor with oil that has the.strength to 
resist the heat and stress of modern motors. 
A full crankease is not a guarantee of pro- 
tection against wear! That is why so many 
car owners have found they cannot afford to 
experiment with so-called “cheap” oils. The 
risk is far too great for the few pennies saving. 

The new, improved HyViS is 100% pure 
Pennsylvania oil—Super- 
refined by an extra process 


that leaves only the choicest 







(fem. The Brand Hyvis 


guarantees 


Extra-High Quality 





“lubricating fractions” for your motor. Super- 
refining removes the light, non-lubricating 
materials which remain in other oils and 
quickly break down and evaporate in your 
motor, leaving your crankcase partially 
filled with weak oil too dangerous to risk in 


a costly motor. 


A crankcase full of HyViS is a crankcase 
full of pure, rich motor protection. Ask 
your dealer for HyViS—recognized every- 


where for outstanding 









quality. The reduced price 







fits your pocketbook, too. 
















HYVIS OILS, INC. 


Warren. Pennsyivania 





Without Marketing or | 
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MRs. STANLEY SAYRE of Minneapolis 7 
. Sh 
Shows Her Shopping Route play 
- their 
Mrs. Stanley Sayre of Minneapolis, young housewife reader of Four 
New Movie, sent this map recently, representing an important and 
section of retail activity. She uses a Studebaker sedan for her story 
downtown shopping and says she parks the four youngsters init ing s 
while she covers her convenient route from F. W. Woolworth Co. too, 
to Liggett’s, to Dayton’s or Donaldson’s department stores. beau 
She also patronizes Wilharm’s, a neighborhood druggist and appe 
National Tea Co. for groceries. Mr. Sayre is a salesman with “ a 
. : ‘ . ¥ dese 
the Crane Co. A new food study and cosmetic study in tested : 
key markets, such as Minneapolis represents, versus scattered 1. 
markets, free on request to Research Editor Tower Magazines. Ally 
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Contemporary 





A New Editorial Concept And A New 
Scientific Market Plan Give 


Advertisers A Powertul Sales Medium 


HE first on sale date of Tower Magazines, 

December 1929, made publishing history. Up 
to that time there had been women’s magazines 
directed editorially to upper-middle incomes .. . 
the sex or confession magazinés to the lower 
incomes. But Tower Magazines were the first 
and are still the only magazines edited for average 
middle-income American women and offered with- 


out sales pressure. 


Shopping housewives examining the first issues dis- 
played in the Woolworth stores, saw stories which caught 
their interest with the first paragraph, the first line. 
Found glamour in the debate between a grand duchess 
and famous author. Romance in a national hero’s love 
story. Exciting news in a film favorite’s girlhood. Thrill- 
ing suspense in a novel-length mystery. In each magazine 
too, lively, pictorial articles about food and fashions, 
beauty and homemaking. A new, quicker tempo . . . was 
apparent in terse, dramatic headlines. ..in swift approach 
to article and story, in close knit plots, in condensed 
descriptions. 


1.000.000 copies sold in the first few days. All cash. 
All voluntary. All restricted to 1268 high profit markets 





- - - Cities with sufficient retail activity to maintain a 
Woolworth store. ..a marketing plan without contemporary. 


Under the editorial direction of Hugh Weir, Tower Maga- 
zines, using the world’s foremost writers, have maintained 
such intense reader interest that, even in these depression 


years, 50,000,000 copies have been purchased. 


MYSTERY, a true creation, a romantic-mystery maga- 
zine for women, uses fiction with technical brilliance and 
emotional intensity. NEW MOVIE’S skilled reporting 
of Hollywood people and places is edited for a more ma- 
ture point of view ... the substantial type of homemaking 
woman. HOME uses untraditional plots and articles 
which are colorful, dramatic. Illustrated LOVE belongs 
neither to the sophisticated fiction nor the crude school of 
sex writing; but has glamour, beauty and romance. 


Examine a copy of Tower Magazines in Woolworth’s or 
newsstands in some of the larger cities and it will be 
apparent why average housewives, average age 25, 
average income $2519, buy them voluntarily and buy 
from them so freely that advertisers gave a 12% linage 
increase for 1932, and 1933’s first quarter closed with a 
25 column gain and 29 new advertising accounts. 


MAGAZINES unc. 


FIFTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 





Staking a claim to virgin land called for strength 


and determination. Acquiring a home, an estate, 
now requires a draft upon capital, negotiations, the 


ACRES OF OUR. searching of title and abstract. It is a business in 
OWN... - - which one requires expert counsel and advice and 
in this service there have grown up institutions that 
deal in plots and acres; even of hopes into realities. 
Necessary are these services, far-reaching these trans- 
actions, involving articles, agreements and letters- 
patent. That they may be enduring, yielding to time 
as stubbornly as the land itself, they must be written 
on papers of lasting quality. Fine papers Ly Crane 
have met this test for more than 150 years, combin- 
ing with their durability a distinction honored both 


in ancestral home and newly -quickened fireside. 


CRANE’S BOND IS A 100% NEW, WHITE RAG PAPER 


: : 
Cranes Fine Papers © MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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upon the land, 19 great breweries were domiciled 
here and thousands of barrels of Cincinnati brey 
were shipped to connoisseurs of good beer ip 
all parts of the country. The soul-satisfying oyt. 
put of Lackman, Hauck, Moerlein, Windisch. 
Muhlhauser, Wiedemann was known and praised 
and gurgled by discriminating throats every. 
where. And now that blight has been lifted, 
They too are staging a mighty comeback. . , . 

What other American city has inspired a com- 
poser of opera to sing of conviviality and to 
create a footlight hero in the image of a jolly 
brewer? From Cincinnati came The Prince of 
Pilsen, 

“Vas you effer in Zinzinnati?” 

Joun G. Gorpon 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

mag 
Impossible ! 
Sirs: 

The Akron goes down Tuesday morning, the 
sth. Time writes a detailed account of the 
tragedy, goes to press, gets mailed, and is in our 
post-box in Los’ Angeles Friday afternoon, the 
7th. 

“Impossible!” said my wife. 

“VYes—but here it is,”’ said I. 

Ray D. ULrey 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nepal Mongols 


Sirs: 

I was amused to read on p. 28 of your April 10 
issue about the airplane flight over Mt. Everest. 
You published the picture of the Maharaja of 
Nepal and mention how this ‘‘wily Mongol above 
whose small craggy kingdom the flight took place, 
did not want Britishers taking too many pictures 
over his head.” This is a picture of the Maha- 
raja Sir Chandra Shem Shur Jang Bahada Rana 
who died some five years ago. It is hard to under- 
stand how your reporter got into commun-cation 
with him since his ashes have long been scat- 
tered on the water of the Holy River Bagmota 
at the famous Pashphati Shrine. 

Sir Chandra was succeeded by his brother Gen- 
eral Bhim Shem Shur. This Maharaja has since 
died and was succeeded by his brother General 
Joodha Shem Shur who is the present Ma- 
v1 gence 

It happens that the writer is the only Amer- 
ican who was ever invited to come to Katmandu 
and it was His Highness Sir Chandra Shem Shur 
who called him there. 

I am confident these very fine people would 
resent the statements which you have made. 

C. E. BLANCHARD 
Editor 


aman easton 


Bulletin of Ambulant Proctology 
Youngstown, Ohio 


All thanks to Editor Blanchard for 
straightening out the Brothers Shem Shur 
for Trme. Last week genial Brother 
Joodha had a plowed field at Darbhanga 
smoothed and 30,000 Darbhangans stood 
around to watch the Houston-Mt. Everest 
Expedition drop in from Purnea by plane 
for a ceremonial visit with H. R. H. After 
a sumptuous banquet and many speeches 
of congratulation, he next day paraded the 
mountain flyers to the field with a 37-cle- 
phant procession, silver and gold carriages 
a monster drum and native band.—Eb. 

The I ME 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
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Buy your car in ‘33 


the way they did in 1903 


PERHAPS you weren’t old enough in 
1903 to buy acar... 


... but you can imagine what a 
momentous event such a purchase 
was in those days. 

The buyer didn’t act on precon- 
ceived opinions. He studied every 
car whose price was near the amount 
he intended to pay. He compared 
tuem in every way. 

Then he did what too many people 
fail to do nowadays—he rode in each 
car and compared them all. 

Packard believes this year you 
should go back to the 1903 way of 
buying a car. 


Ride in every car 

Forget all your opinions about 
automobiles. This year, ride in every 
car within your price range—com- 
pare them all in every way. Such 
comparison is especially important 
if you are considering the purchase 
of a fine car. 

Spurred on by the fierce competi- 
tion of the depression, fine car manu- 
facturers have striven as never before 





to advance their cars mechanically. 

And Packard has made the great- 
est strides of all. Name any quality 
a fine car should have—brilliant per- 
formance, long life, comfort, quiet— 
Packard has combined all these qual- 
ities in its new 1933 models. 

These cars offer a protected invest- 
ment without equal in the fine car 
market. 

600,000 miles of testing at the 
Packard Proving Grounds proved 
that the new Packards are the most 
durable cars built in America. A new 
lubricating system, for example, 
has doubled the life of motor parts. 
Even though you pay a little more 
for a Packard than you might for 
some other car, you will get your 
money’s worth—with interest—from 
the added years of service the car 
will give. 


Lines that never age 


Your investment is protected, too, 
by the permanent beauty of these 
cars. For they have the traditional 
Packard lines that make a Packard, 





Wary —\ 
Linn ‘il Hv iy tt ; 





whatever its age, a youthful car. 

These Packards introduce a new 
idea in motor car building—adapt- 
ability to the owner’s requirements 
and moods. The pedal pressure of 
the power brakes, the Packard 
ventilation, even the “‘hardness”’ or 
“‘softness’’ of the ride, can be ad- 
justed to suit your wishes. 

And if you want power, these cars 
have it. They are the most powerful 
Packards ever built. If you seek com- 
fort and quiet, you’ll find them. The 
cushions were contoured by an 
orthopedic expert to let you ride 
with complete relaxation. 


Compare them all 


Drive your old car to your Packard 
dealer’s — if it is of average value, 
it will cover the down payment on 
a new Packard. The balance can be 
spread over many months. And the 
operating economies which your 
new Packard effects will make the 
monthly payments still easier. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


The Packard Eight . from $2150 F.O.B. Detroit 
The Packard Super-Eight 

.- from $2750 F.O.B. Detroit 
The Packard Twelve from $3720 F.O.B. Detroit 
Prices subject to increase without notice 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Work & Wages 

Hatching at the White House last week 
was a nestful of plans for the mobilization 
of industry on a scale not seen in the U.S. 
since War days. What sort of Federal 
control over work and wages would finally 
come forth even President Roosevelt did 
not know. He was brooding over a wide 
assortment of ideas, offered not only by 
his assistants but by financiers and indus- 
trialists who wanted him to go the limit 
on business dictatorship to end unemploy- 
ment, restore the nation’s buying power. 

[he White House industrial program as 
thus far worked out had four fronts: 1) a 
minimum work-week law such as the Black 
30-hour bill (Time, April 17); 2) a mini- 
mum wage law to prevent a drop in pay 
rolls equal to the proposed drop in work- 
ing hours; 3) a huge public works pro- 
gram; 4) resurrection of the old War In- 
dustries Board to enforce balanced produc- 
tion by quotas, price-fixing. and trade 
agreements now prohibited by the anti- 
trust laws. 

Through Secretary of Labor Perkins 
the President last week gave his approval 
in principle” to Federal limitations of 
working hours. What bothered him most 
was the question of the constitutionality 
such a proposal. Marching to the Capi- 
tol, Secretary Perkins appeared before the 
House Labor Committee, picked two flaws 
in its 30-hour bill. She favored a less rigid 
measure which would permit her depart- 
ment to flex working hours between 30 
ind 40 per week, to meet different condi- 
tions in different industries. In the provi- 
sion barring imports from countries with 
longer work weeks than the U. S. she saw 
n embargo which would seriously em- 
barrass the President in his World Eco- 
nomic Conference negotiations starting 
this week at the White House 

President Roosevelt revealed his sym- 
pathy for minimum wage legislation when 
he wired the Governors of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Mary- 
land, Delaware, North Carolina, Alabama 
and New Hampshire: 

“May I call your attention to minimum 
wage law just passed by Legislature of 
New York . This represents a great 
step forward against lowering of wages 
which constitutes a serious form of unfair 
competition against the employers, re- 
duces the purchasing power of the workers 
ind threatens the stability of industry. I 
hope similar action can be taken by the 
other states for the protection of the 
public interest.” 

The President considered including a 
minimum wage provision in the minimum 





work-week law. Suggested was the crea- 
tion of a variety of Federal boards to fix 
rock-bottom wages in different industries. 
President Roosevelt thought only 10% of 
U. S. inuustry would need such boards 
to prevent employers from cutting their 
employes’ throats in trying to cut each 
other’s. 

The Roosevelt public works program 
will call for a bond issue of two or three 
billion dollars. Secretary Perkins’ aim is to 
dry up “pools of unemployment” by 
financing cheap-home construction, water 
works, public buildings. She predicted a 
tremendous market for bath tubs and 
other plumbing fixtures. 

To mobilize industry and expand its 
production was the most difficult and most 
nebulous item in the President’s program. 
Yet without it the whole re-employment 
program would probably collapse. 

Sponsors of the White House nest-egg 

confidently predicted that, once hatched, 
it would and could put 6,000,000 jobless 
to work in half a year. 
@ To a House and Senate still trying to 
digest his proposals for banking reform 
and farm relief, President Roosevelt last 
week sent still another legislative request. 
“As a further and urgently necessary step 
in the program to promote economic re- 
covery,” read the President’s 11th special 
message to Congress, “I ask for legislation 
to protect small home owners from fore- 
closure and to relieve them of a portion of 
the burden of excessive interest and prin- 
cipal payments incurred during the period 
of higher values and higher earning 
power.” 

In the House, Chairman Steagall of the 
Banking & Currency Committee promptly 
introduced the White House bill. Demo- 
cratic Leader Robinson did likewise in 
the Senate. The measure applies only to 
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homes valued at $10,000 or less. Second 
of the Administration’s direct debtor re- 
lief proposals, it provides for the setting 
up by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board of a Home Owners Loan Corp. 
If the bill passes, John Homeowner may 
apply to Home Owners Loan Corp. for a 
review of his case. No case in which the 
mortgage covers more than 80% of the 
value of the property will be considered. 
Home Owners Loan Corp. would offer the 
mortgage holder perhaps $6,000 in bonds 
for the dubious $8,000 mortgage. The 
bonds would bear 4% interest, guaran- 
teed by the Treasury. John Homeowner 
would pay 5% interest to the Government 
on his reduced mortgage, would have 15 
years, with the possibility of a three-year 
extension, to make principal payments 
The Government would also offer John 
Homeowner a small sum at 5% for repairs 
and payment of tax arrears. 
@ With Secretary of State Hull, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt motored to the patioed 
Pan-American Union Building to address 
a meeting of the Pan-American Union’s 
governing board. The President inter- 
preted the Monroe Doctrine to his listen- 
ers not as an instrument of U. S. dominion 
over the Americas, but as a mutual pro- 
tective society “aimed against the acquisi- 
tion in any manner of the control of addi- 
tional territory in this hemisphere by any 
non-American power.” For the first time 
President Roosevelt took public notice of 
South America’s two undeclared wars be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia, Colombia 
and Peru. “I regard existing conflicts be- 
tween four of our sister republics,” said 
he, “as a backward step.” 
@ To balm hurt feelings, the President, 
through the State Department, went 
through the formality of issuing invita- 
tions to 42 more countries to send repre- 
sentatives to Washington ta confer with 
him about the forthcoming World Mone- 
tary & Economic Conference. 
@ Through Paul D. Rust Jr. of Marble- 
head, Mass., the schooner Amberjack II 
was put at President Roosevelt’s disposal 
for a summer cruise down East. 
@ The War Department has rebuilt the 
tri-motored cabin plane which onetime 
Secretary of War Patrick Hurley and his 
air assistant, Trubee Davison, used to fly 
about in, announced that it will be held 
in readiness for Presidential use. 
@ President Roosevelt, ardent philatelist, 
approved designs of two stamps to com- 
memorate Chicago’s Century of Progress. 
@. Hugh Cooper, who built for the U. S. 
S. R. its vast Dnieper dam, called on the 
President to discuss the Tennessee Valley 
waterpower project, possible recognition 
by the U. S. of Russia. 
@ On Easter Sunday the President, his 
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wife and Son James went in the rain to 
the incompleted Washington Cathedral to 
worship. Next day President Roosevelt 
appeared briefly on the South Portico to 
watch the annual public White House egg 
rolling. He smiled, remarked: ‘There 
seem to be as many adults as there are 
children.” 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
Comings & Goings 

Last week brought the New Deal to 
many a foreign and U. S. diplomat. Wash- 
ington teemed with their comings & goings. 
From Southampton aboard the Berengaria 
sailed Ramsay MacDonald, Britain’s 
Prime Minister, to visit President Roose- 
velt at the White House and there open 
negotiations which will make or break the 





European Picture Service 
Hans LUTHER 


“Diplomatic etiquet preventing .. .” 
World Economic Conference. He cabled 
the President: “Leaving in wonderful 
weather which I take as a good omen.” 
Edouard Herriot, as France’s special en- 
voy on a similar mission to the White 
House, embarked on the Jle de France at 
Havre. New Ambassadors from France 
and Germany entered New York harbor 
within three days of each other. President 
Roosevelt made two major appointments, 
pondered a half-dozen more. Chief com- 
ings: 

From France on the Paris arrived 
André Lefebvre de la Boulaye, his wife 
and daughters Marie, 17, and Agnes, 13. 
Ambassador de Ja Boulaye’s appointment 
derived from President Roosevelt’s elec- 
tion because they were good friends in 
Washington when one was a French em- 
bassy secretary and the other was the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Slim and 
soldierly, with clear eyes and a crisp mus- 
tache, the new French Ambassador is a 
career diplomat. When ship-news report- 
ers in Manhattan sought to draw him out 
about himself, he said: “I am not an en- 
voy extraordinary. I am a very ordinary 
ambassador.” The de la Boulaye definition 


of diplomacy: “A free and open discussion 
in private between open-minded represent- 
atives of two countries who make their 
agreements public.” The Ambassador’s 
diplomatic ignorance about War Debts, 
French propaganda in the U. S. and 
M. Herriot’s visit, was all in the best 
French tradition. 

On reaching Washington, M. de la Bou- 
laye courteously delayed presenting his 
credentials at the White House until Paul 
Claudel, his predecessor, sailed out of the 
U. S. to become the French Ambassador 
to Belgium. At a farewell party in Man- 
hattan M. Claudel, always someining of a 
literary rhapsodist, exclaimed: “It would 
of course be carrying optimism a little too 
far to say that at this moment the diplo- 
matic situation of the world is excellent. 

. . But my last vision of America is one 
most pleasing to the eye of a statesman— 
it is a vision of a great nation behind a 
great leader!” 

From Germany Dr. Hans Luther’s ar- 
rival on the Bremen made front-page news 
not because of what he said but because 
of the manner in which he was prevented 
from saying anything. No Nazi, he was 
appointed Ambassador because he is a pre- 
eminent figure, a onetime president of the 
Reichsbank. All the way across the At- 
lantic he planned to meet the U. S. Press 
at Quarantine, make a good first impres- 
sion. On the bridge he practiced words 
and gestures. With his dining companions 
he discussed possible questions, appropri- 
ate answers. When the Bremen anchored 
in the harbor he ordered up to his cabin 
sandwiches, cigars and bottles to play the 
host. What he did not reckon on was tall, 
masterful Dr. Otto Kiep, German consul- 
general in New York. 

Presumably Dr. Kiep was under orders 
from Berlin to keep the new Ambassador 
from giving an interview, for he chartered 
a tug, raced down the harbor to beat the 
newshawks to the Bremen, dashed into the 
Luther suite, locked the door. When im- 
portunate reporters were finally admitted, 
they beheld Dr. Kiep standing guard over 
a chunky elderly man whose eyes swept 
the floor in terrible embarrassment. Am- 
bassador Luther kept saying: “Good morn- 
ing, gentlemen, I am happy to meet the 
Press—I am happy... .” 

One bold reporter asked if Dr. Luther 
was being taken off in a tug to avoid a 
Jewish anti-Hitler demonstration in Man- 
hattan. Striding forward, Dr. Kiep heat- 
edly exclaimed: “No— No— No— Herr 
Luther is in a hurry to get to Washington. 
He has said all he cares to say in this 
statement.” Dr. Kiep pulled a typewritten 
sheet out of his own pocket. “Here, I'll 
read it to you. ‘Diplomatic etiquet pre- 
venting—’ ” 

Ambassador Luther lunged across the 
cabin, snatched the paper from his sub- 
ordinate’s hand. His face was red with 
rage. His eyes blazed. Cried he: “Here, 
give me that statement! It’s mine and I 
can read it myself. ‘Diplomatic etiquet 
preventing foreign diplomats from touch- 
ing upon political questions. rie 

What Ambassador Luther slowly read 
was a perfunctory nothing to the effect 
that he was glad to be in the U. S. and 


that Germany was “just as normal and 
orderly as could be desired.” What every 
reporter on the Bremen saw in it was the 
power of Adolf Hitler to stifle all opinions 
but his own. Last week he dismissed 
Consul-General Kiep’s colleague in Man- 
hattan, rotund, jovial Consul Pay 
Schwarz, for not being a Nazi. 


Diplomatic departures upon which Pres. 
ident Roosevelt definitely decided last 
week: 

To Poland James Michael Curley, 
thrice mayor of Boston, was given a nomi- 
nation to be U. S. Ambassador. This one- 
time grocery boy had early hopped the 
Roosevelt bandwagon but failed to carry 
Massachusetts for his candidate in the 


presidential primary. He squeezed into the 
Chicago convention on a Puerto Rico 











Keystone 
ANDRE DE LA BouLayeE & FAMILY 


“T am a very ordinary Ambassador.” 


proxy, campaigned lustily for the party 
nominee out of earshot of his own State. 
For his services he expected nothing less 
than a seat in the Cabinet. When he did 
not get that, he picked out Rome and the 
U. S. Ambassadorship there as his reward. 
Last month after a call at the White House 
he gleefully anticipated: “I can imagine 
nothing nicer than a gondola, a bottle of 
Italian wine and somebody singing ‘O Sole 
Mio.’” 

But President Roosevelt had some one 
else picked for Italy. Mayor Curley went 
back to Boston, took to his bed with a 
cold. The President last week announced 
his appointment as Ambassador to Poland. 
Two days later Mayor Curley leaped out 
of bed, sped to Washington and with a 
rhetorical flourish that sounded almost sal- 
castic told the President he was “eternally 
grateful” for the offer of the Warsaw post 
but he would have to decline it. His rea- 
son: “The clear call of duty . .. that! 
remain in America [and Boston] .. . cal 
not be disregarded.” 

To Denmark & Iceland* was assigned 


*An independent sovereignty under the King 
of Denmark. 
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Ruth Bryan Owen, eldest daughter of the 
late Great Commoner Bryan, with the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman in U. S. 
diplomatic history to attain ministerial 
rank. Joyfully asked the Copenhagen 
Press: “Who could understand us better 
than Denmark’s girl friend?”—a reference 
to the fact that in 1931 Mrs. Owen & fam- 
ily toured that country with a Curtis Aero- 
car (a two-wheeled trailer containing a 
kitchenet and four bunks). Madam Min- 
ister Owen, who lost her Florida seat in 
the House March 4, promptly revealed 
that she had found some Danish ancestors 
who arrived in the U. S. in 1636. Said she: 
“IT am very happy to have been assigned 
this post because of my father’s connec- 
tion with foreign affairs. When I was a 
little girl my favorites of all stories were 
those of Hans Christian Andersen. I al- 
ways wanted to see the land of Andersen.” 
Mrs. Owen will take a month’s course of 
diplomatic sprouts at the State Depart- 
ment before sailing for her post with the 
two youngest of her four children. 

To Mexico last week Ambassador 
Josephus Daniels was travelling along 
when in time’s nick a section hand near 
Monterey discovered a “sun kink” on the 
track—a rail buckled by the heat. The 
Daniels train, guarded by six detectives 
and squads of soldiers, was held 30 min- 
utes while a new rail was laid. Ambassador 
Daniels reached Mexico City without mis- 
hap. 


Tentatively filled last week by President 
Roosevelt were the following jobs: Am- 
hassadur to Italy, Breckinridge Long, one- 
time Assistant Secretary of State; Am- 
bassador to Turkey, Ira Nelson Morris of 
Chicago, Woodrow Wilson’s Minister to 
Sweden; Ambassador to Belgium, Dave 
Hennen Morris, New York Attorney; 
Minister to Holland, William Gorham 
Rice, New York State Civil Service Com- 
missioner and onetime private secretary to 
Grover Cleveland; Minister to Canada, 
Warren Delano Robbins, the President’s 
first cousin and the Department of State’s 
Chief of Protocol. Still being kept wide 
open to await developments was the Am- 
bassadorship to Germany. 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 
The House: 


Passed (252-110) a resolution author- 
izing the President to proclaim and enforce 
an embargo on arms as a means of stifling 
foreign wars; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed (387-to-12) a $2,000,000,000 
farm mortgage relief bill after defeating 
(196-to-43) a proposal to finance the 
measure by currency inflation; sent it to 
the Senate where a similar bill was pending 
48 an amendment to the three-way farm 
telief bill (see below). 

The Senate: 
@ Set May 15 for the impeachment trial 
ot California’s Federal Judge Harold 
Louderback. 
@ Received petitions from Louisiana citi- 
zens calling for the ousting of Senator 
Huey Pierce Long (see p. 16). 


@ Debated the Roosevelt farm relief bill; 
adopted (47-to-41) against the President’s 
wishes an amendment authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to fix farm prices 
to meet the cost of production; haggled 
long over radical amendments to inflate 
the currency as the only adequate means 
of farm relief; defeated (43-to-33) an 
amendment to remonetize silver. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Regulars to the Rear 


Few general officers of the U. S. Army 
have any serious fault to find with a mili- 
tary system through which they have 
worked their way to the professional peak. 
An exception is Major General Johnson 
Hagood, commander of the 7th Corps 
Area with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 





Wide World 


GENERAL HAGoop 


“The War Department has always 
collapsed . y 


Last week, somewhat to his surprise and 
embarrassment, General ‘Hagood found 
himself testifying before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee as a critic of his 
own establishment. His views were the 
product of 40 years of thoughtful military 
service (he once taught philosophy at 
West Point) and his plan for the reorgan- 
ization and improvement of national de- 
fense represented an estimated saving of 
$50,000,000 per year for U. S. taxpayers. 

“The Army has become so complicated,” 
declared General Hagood, “that an arch- 
angel right out of Heaven could not operate 
it. . . . The War Department has always 
collapsed at the outbreak of every war 
and the present organization will collapse 
at the outbreak of the next war because 
it is too topheavy, contains too many con- 
flicting agencies, has too much divided re- 
sponsibility.” 

General Hagood’s plan: 

1) Order the regulars to the rear at the 
outbreak of war to train a citizen army 
and throw the militia immediately into the 


first tighting line. Explained General 
Hagoed: “This is the manner in which 





the Confederate Army used the regular 
army officers it got at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. It is the plan recommended 
for future wars by Grant in his memoirs. 
It is the plan the British wished they’d 
had after they lost the flower of their army 
in the first few battles in France.” 

2) Reorganize the General Staff into 
five categories: Administration, Supply, 
Tactics, Militia, Air Corps. All military 
functions would be consolidated under 
these five heads. 

3) Demilitarize the War Department 
and return it to the status of a civil bureau. 

> 
Paragon Launched 

Rain dappled the brownish waters of 
Wallabout Bay one morning last week. 
The intricately girded ways of Brooklyn 
Navy Yard were slickly wet. Four bells 
(10 o'clock) sounded. A drenched band 
struck up the national anthem. 

Rear Admiral William Woodward 
Phelps, his gold braid dulled, stood at 
attention. So did plump Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Henry Latrobe Roose- 
velt, and Mrs. James Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s mother, and Ernest Lee Jahncke of 
New Orleans, Assistant Secretary Roose- 
velt’s predecessor. High above them rose 
the knife-like prow of a  10,000-ton 
cruiser, her anchor ports swathed in damp 
bunting. The vessel did not budge. Under 
her steel flanks a workman hurt his ankle, 
was carried off. The band played “Over 
There.” The boat still still. Then 
the band played “Anchors Aweigh.” The 
cruiser began to move. With one arm full 
of roses, pretty Miss Cora Stanton Jahncke 
smashed a bottle of Mississippi water 
across the retreating bow, declaiming: “I 
christen thee N’yawlins !” 

Third U. S. vessel to bear the name, 
the U. S. S. New Orleans is literally in a 
class by herself. Under the terms of the 
London Naval Treaty, the U. S. was al- 
lowed to complete 15 new _ 10,000-ton 
cruisers before 1936. First two built were 
the Pensacola and Salt Lake City. They 
were fast but scantily armored. Next were 
turned out six ships in the Augusta class 
(Chester, Augusta, Chicago, Houston, 
Louisville, Northhampton). These proved 
to be heavy rollers, and five developed 
cracked stern castings. Next class, the 
Portland and Indianapolis, were modified 
after construction to rectify their sisters’ 
shortcomings. But even the /ndianapolis, 
on her shakedown cruise three months ago, 
damaged her light superstructure in gun- 
nery practice. Their construction difficul- 
ties adjusted, these ten ships are now 
second to none in mobile fighting power. 

The New Orleans, first of the fourth 
class of five Treaty cruisers, differs little 
in length, beam or speed (324 knots) from 
her immediate predecessors. But she was 
built with 10% more electrical welding on 
her hull than the /ndianapolis. Her butt 
straps (where plates overlap) were welded, 
thus saving precious weight in rivets. 
Weight saved was put into armor plate. 
The Jndianapolis is armored only in vital 
spots. The New Orleans, paragon of her 
group, can stop an 8-in. shell anywhere. 
Her after deck will be placed further aft 
than those of previous Treaty cruisers, 
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permitting the installation of more than 
the usual eight anti-aircraft guns. Other 
ordnance: nine 8-in. guns in three turrets; 
eight 5-in. guns; six torpedo tubes. She 
also carries four planes. 

The New Orleans class includes the 
Astoria, soon to be launched; the San 
Francisco, recently floated; the Minne- 
apolis and Tuscaloosa, more than _half- 
finished. The New Orleans will cost, when 
completed Dec. 1, $822,917 less than the 
$10,100,000 appropriated for her. 


HEROES 

Father’s Teeth 

Visitors at the Chicago’s World’s Fair 
this June will scarcely be able to miss one 
exhibit in the Hall of Science. Soldiers in 
Colonial uniforms will guard a case 18 in. 
square and 3 ft. high. The case will be 
made of bullet-proof steel. Its top will 
be made of plunder-proof, non-shatterable 
glass. It will be bolted to the concrete 
floor and weighted down with iron. A 
combination safe lock will guard its con- 
tents. Peering through the non-shatter- 
able glass the sight-seer will see, fastened 
to a silver rod, George Washington’s false 
teeth, the lower set dangling from the 
upper by the little gold springs which held 
them in his country’s father’s mouth. 

Dean J. Ben Robinson of the University 
of Maryland Dental School, which has 
guarded Washington’s dentures since 1875 
and which sent them to Chicago last week, 
says that the teeth were probably used 
from 1792 until 1798. They were 
fashioned from ivory and gold by Dr. 
John Greenwood of New York who had 
considerable correspondence with the 
toothless President about them. Dr. 
Greenwood advised rubbing the ivories 
with a cedar stick or chalk if they got too 
dark from port wine. If they got light, he 
said, soak them in broth, liquor or porter. 

A body of legend surrounds Washing- 
ton’s false teeth. The Stuart Athenaeum 
portrait, which the Washington family re- 
fused to accept, pictorially reports with 
great accuracy the distortion which the 
clumsy plates caused in the First Presi- 
dent’s face. Dr. Greenwood counseled 
filling with candle wax holes eroded in 
the teeth by mouth acids. Washington 
is said to have stopped at a blacksmith 
shop for repairs on one occasion. It is 
also said that the springs were likely to 
stick, setting the President’s mouth agape 
if he opened it too wide. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Credit Manager 

In 14 months the R. F. C. has lent U. S. 
railroads the sum of $365.782.843 with 
which to meet taxes, hire workers, pay off 
creditors, replace equipment. If these 
loans are not repaid the U. S. Government 
will some day find itself the proprietor of 


most of the railroads in the land. In 
his campaign speech at Salt Lake City 
last year Franklin Roosevelt put the 


carriers on notice that they could not look 
for an unlimited flow of credit from his 
Administration. He was ready to help 





them through the slump but they, in turn, 
must accept more drastic Federal super- 
vision. 

Last week President Roosevelt moved 
to carry out this campaign pledge when he 
worked Adolf Augustus Berle Jr. (pro- 
nounced Burly), a short, thin, whispery 
professor of corporation law, into the 
R. F. C. as railroad credit manager. As 
special assistant to the R. F. C. board, 
Professor Berle will see that carriers get 
no more c2sh than they can reasonably be 
expected to repay. His standard of credit 
rating is expected to be a road’s ability 
to write down its bonded debt as a means 





Apotr AuGcusTuS BERLE Jr. 
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ill inte rpret for Jesse Jones. 


of reducing interest charges. Until the 
carriers capital structures have been de- 
flated, R. F. C. will take a hard-boiled 
stand against new loans. Director Jesse 
Jones, who appears slated to become board 
chairman, declared: 

“Tt’s ridiculous to suppose the R. F. C. 
can go on indefinitely making loans to 
railroads to enable them to pay off 100¢ 
on the dollar on their debt obligations. 
I’ve been looking for some time for an 
expert capable of interpreting the future 
of individual roads to the board of direc- 
tors and I think we have found the man 
in Mr. Berle.” 

Professor Berle is the third member of 
the Roosevelt campaign “brain trust” to 
find a berth inside the Administration and 
like the other two (Assistant Secretary of 
State Raymond Moley, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Rexford Guy Tugwell) 
he was drafted from Columbia University. 
Son of a liberal Boston clergyman, Adolf 
Berle Jr. arrived at Harvard at the age 
of 13, was widely publicized as an infant 
prodigy. He wore knickerbockers about 
the Yard up to his senior year. Graduated 
with honors at 17, he took a master’s de- 
gree. At 21 he received an LL.B. from 
Harvard Law School. He worked briefly 
in the office of Louis Dembitz Brandeis 
(now on the Supreme Court) and drank 
deeply of his philosophic outlook. After 





the War he practiced corporation law jp 
downtown Manhattan with his brother 
Rudolf as well as teaching it. His Mod. 
ern Corporation and Private Property 
(co-author: Gardiner C. Means) is an eco. 
nomic bible of the Roosevelt Administra. 
tion. As the President’s advance agent on 
railroad policy, he went about addressing 
groups of oldtime railroad executives who 
were often rubbed the wrong way by his 
didactic manner. He believes in such 
things as credit for consumption instead 
of production, collectivization of indus. 
try, public responsibility of private bus- 
ness. He is now 38. 

Meanwhile the Roosevelt railroad pro- 
gram was being whipped into shape for 
submission to Congress this week. Be- 
cause of disagreement among his advisers 
as to permanent policies, the President 
decided to present only one emergency 
measure now and let other railroad legisla- 
tion go over to the next session. The first 
measure is to provide for a Federal co- 
ordinator who, with 15 regional co 
ordinators, would control traffic and sery- 
ice on all lines with a view to eliminating 
duplications, cutting operating expenses. 
Two parallel competing roads would be re- 
quired to combine their passenger service 
and terminals and divide the revenue. 
Two non-competing carriers would agree 
to pool their excess equipment for emet- 
gency use. Empty trains would be 
dropped from time tables in an effort to 
screw service down to actual demands. 
While railroad executives were glad 
enough to let the Government do the dirty 
work of enforcing economies, railroad |i 
bor had good reason to fear that most of 
the prospective savings would come out 
of its payrolls. 

President Roosevelt has yet to organize 
his Division of Transportation in the De 
partment of Commerce. Planned are four 
branches: Land (the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s administrative functions); 
Water (Shipping Board); Air (civil aero 
nautics); Communications (Radio Con 
mission). As a quasi-judicial rate-making 
body the I. C. C. is to be left as an inde- 
pendent agency. 








Safety Record 

The American Railway Association had 
a proud announcement to make last week: 
U. S. railroads carried 480,000,000 pas 
sengers in 1932 and killed only one o 
them. He was a railroad employe ol 
duty, traveling in a motorized car which 
collided with a train. Safest previous yea! 
was 1931 when four passengers out 0 
559,228,000 were killed. Last year also 
set a new low for injuries: 410 as com- 


pared with 1931’s 493. 
| 


CORRUPTION | 


In Haiti; in East St. Louis 


Anti-occupationists in Haiti could smile 
wryly at the U. S. Government's discon- 
fiture last week. For months rumors had 
seeped through the steaming black repub | 
lic that crookedness was being investigated 
in the U. S.-controlled customs house @ | 
Port-au-Prince. 
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Three weeks ago the Brothers Zrike, 
rich Syrian-American merchants, were 
clapped into jail for participating in cus- 
toms frauds. Their stores throughout the 
island were locked up under Government 
seal. But what, the opposition Press 
wanted to know, was to be done about 
their accomplices? Was there one law for 
Haitians, another for Yanquis? Last week 
U.S. prestige definitely fell when Collec- 
tor of Customs David P. Johnson of Hyde 
Park, Mass., an efficient, frugal man who 
had been stationed in Haiti twelve years, 
confessed to cheating Haiti in return for 
bribes from the Brothers Zrike. 

Two days later U. S. prestige recovered 
a bit when the State Department an- 
nounced that “the fraud consisted in un- 
derweighing bales of merchandise con- 
signed to the importers,” ordered Minis- 
ter Norman Armour to waive Collector 
Johnson’s immunity as a treaty official, 
turn him over to the Haitian courts for 
trial. 


East St. Louis, Ill., is St. Louis’ Ho- 
boken, a river-edge district thick with 
foundries, chemical plants, railroad yards. 
Many mules are sold there and, periodi- 
cally, there is a scandal. Last week’s 
scandal concerned Addison J. Throop, an 
elderly printer and collector of Indian 
telics who became chairman of the St. 
Clair County Board of Tax Review in 
1928 “when Alfred E. Smith had a great 
following and I was elected by a fluke.” 

Through a “reputable professional 

man,” the vigilant St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
got hold of a letter which indicated that 
Tax Reviewer Throop had taken bribes to 
scale down assessments for certain East 
St. Louis manufacturers. Docile Mr. 
Throop, while denying the authenticity of 
the letter, consented at once to accom- 
pany a reporter to Springfield, where he 
resigned his office and confessed all to the 
Attorney General. Only the case of the 
local Elks’ Club, whose tax assessment was 
lowered from $5,000 to $200, was made 
public Investigation of others was 
promptly instituted. 
_An unnamed lawyer was the man who 
lirst tempted him, Mr. Throop confessed. 
The lawyer offered a $5,000 bribe in be- 
half of a tax-burdened firm. “I refused 
even to touch it,” said Mr. Throop. “After 
that he began to cultivate me. He was 
very nice and subsequently he took me 
out several times in a motorboat. Later I 
took $1,500 from him.” 


STATES & CITIES 


Misery in Minnesota 


_Up to the steps of the Minnesota State 
Capitol last week marched several hun- 
dred bonuseers, destitute farmers, city 
jobless and professional relief seekers. 
Down the steps to greet them marched big 
bluff Floyd Bjerstierne Olson, only 
Farmer-Labor Governor in the land. The 
State Senate, preponderantly conservative, 
Was still mulling over the Olson relief pro- 
gram. The theme of the marchers’ plea 
Was: “Tax the rich to feed the poor.” 


Having heard them out, Governor Olson 
lifted his voice and said: 

“T am making a last appeal to the Leg- 
islature. If the Senate does not make pro- 
vision for the sufferers in the State and 
the Federal Government refuses to aid, I 
shall invoke the powers I hold and shall 
declare martial law. . . . A lot of people 
who are now fighting |relief| measures 
because they happen to possess consider- 
able wealth will be brought in by provost 
guard and be obliged to give up more than 
they would now. There is not going to be 
misery in this State if I can humanly pre- 
vent it. . . . Unless the Federal and State 


a | 





International 
MINNESOTA’S GOVERNOR 
His talk was tall. 


governments act to insure against recur- 
rence of the present situation, I hope the 
present system of government goes right 
down to hell.” 

Governor Olson’s threat to attack mis- 
ery by declaring martial law and confiscat- 
ing private property was-the first of its 
kind in the land. Newspapers picked up 
his words and headlines far beyond the 
borders of the State made conservative 
readers shudder. The Governor and the 
State Senate fell to political bickering over 
relief principles as the day for the Legis- 
lature’s adjournment this week ap- 
proached. Only if it went home without 
action would the Olson threat become 
more than tall talk. 


World’s Fair Mes 


Four Chicago aldermen were in Hot 
Springs, Ark. last week not for the baths 
but to select a mayor for their city. The 
Illinois Legislature had refused to call a 
special election to fill the vacancy left by 
assassinated Anton Joseph Cermak. Gruff 
old Boss Patrick Nash, who succeeded 
Cermak on the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and Democratic Governor Henry 
Horner had then nudged a bill through 
the Legislature permitting the City Coun- 
cil, Democratic 37 to 13, to choose Chi- 
cago’s chief executive. 


The steering committee at Hot Springs 
dutifully made Boss Nash their choice, 
started home. When they got there they 
had a hard time finding Mr. Nash, who 
was by this time issuing statements that 
he was too old (70) for the job, a view 
loudly seconded by most of the city’s 
newspapers. 

Next day, changing tactics, all 37 Demo- 
cratic aldermen caucused at the Morrison 
Hotel. Just as Boss Nash was about to 
join the group, reporters asked him: 
“What is the choice for Mayor?” 

“My guess,” he replied, “is Ed Kelly.” 

Ed Kelly it was. The sun had not set 








International 


Curcaco’s Mayor 


He was almost an undertaker. 


before Edward Joseph Kelly, 57, chief 
engineer of the Sanitary District and pres- 
ident of the South Park Board, was sworn 
in as Chicago’s World’s Fair Mayor. Acting 
Mayor Frank Corr was glad to retire to 
his Aldermanic seat. 

“Whatever Mayor Cermak stood for, I 
stand for!” cried tousle-headed Mayor 
Kelly. He promised to do his best to get 
an R. F. C. loan to give city employes 
their back pay. Next day he issued 
$1,700,000 worth of tax anticipation war- 
rants, the hackneyed method by which 
Chicago has been preventing the wolf from 
coming all the way through its civic door 
since 1928. With this money he paid Chi- 
cago school-teachers the first week’s salary 
they had had in months.* 

The man who will be official host at the 
1933 Fair decided to become an engineer 
when he watched surveyors laying out the 





World’s Fair of 1893. Son of an Irish 
Next day the teachers, long since desperate 
(Time, April 17 ef ante) paraded with 20,000 


pupils and parents, with a loudspeaker in a bus 
which announced: “We are getting seven days’ 
pay this morning. Tonight it will be in the 
hands of creditors. Four hundred teachers are 
now confined to sanitariums for the treatment of 
nervous diseases. Twenty have gone insane. A 
school janitor dropped dead while pushing a 
broom. The doctor said he died of starvation. 

. Eventually you will have to pay your 
taxes, why not now?” 





policeman, Ed Kelly had been apprenticed 
to an undertaker. In 1894 he got a job 
as axman in one of the surveying crews 
working on the drainage canal. He went 
to night school to learn his trade. In 1908 
he was made engineer of the commission 
which laid out the Great Lakes-Mississippi 
waterway. Mayor until April 1935, he 
will not give up his presidency of the 
South Park Board which he has held since 
1924. During his regime was built the 
great outer highway system along Chi- 
cago’s south lakefront and Soldier Field. 

A politician of wide acquaintance, 
Mayor Kelly had his good friend Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City, boss of New 
Jersey’s Democracy, as guest last week in 
his big red brick house on the South Side, 
where he lives with his second wife and 
their three adopted children. Briefly in 
1930 the breath of scandal touched Mayor 
Kelly. He was indicted for helping, ac- 
cording to the prosecutor, to graft $5.000,- 
000 out of sewage disposal contracts let 
by the Sanitary District. Others were 
tried, but not Engineer Kelly, whose case 
was quietly quashed. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Petition & Privilege 

Why Louisiana will not be an exhibitor 
at Chicago’s “Century of Progress” Fair 
this summer was last week explained to 
an Alexandria, La. audience by Arch John- 
son of the World’s Fair staff, as follows: 

“Because the late Mayor Anton Cermak 
of Chicago voted against seating the dele- 
gation of Senator Huey P. Long at the 
Democratic National Convention. 
When Governor Allen was appealed to, he 
also forbade the sending of the exhibit to 
Chicago.” 

Of far more consequence last week to 
the chunky, rumple-headed Louisiana 
“Kingfish” than keeping his State out of 
the Century of Progress was the matter 
of keeping himself in the U. S. Senate. 
To Vice President Garner 24 Louisiana 
citizens dispatched a sizzling petition call- 
ing for the ousting of Senator Long on 
eleven charges. The Vice President turned 
the petition over to the Senate which 
whisked it temporarily out of sight to a 
committee. Its chief sponsor was John 
Milliken. Parker, onetime (1920-24) Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana and longtime enemy of 
the Long machine. 

Mr. Parker & petitioners volunteered to 
furnish the Senate with evidence to prove 
that Huey P. Long: 

“Ts personally dishonest, corrupt and 
immoral and his continuance in office is 
repulsive to the nation. 

“Has created and maintained in Louisi- 
ana a system of corruption and debauchery 
unparalleled in the history of the State, 
not even excepting the so-called Louisiana 
Lottery. 

“Has operated a system of so-called 
racketeering collecting money 
tribute for himself personally and his as- 
sociates. 

“Has made elections a farce. 

“Has gained control of the Legislature 
and no relief can be obtained from that 
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source . . . has boasted publicly that he 
controlled its members like a deck of 
cards, bought them like loads of potatoes 

escaped impeachment by bribery and 
other corrupt methods. 

“Has declared openly that he controlled 
State courts. . . . Relief from the courts 
under existing conditions is impossible. 
... The only hope for relief is through the 
Senate of the U. S.” 

As a personal stingaree Petitioner 
Parker wired Vice President Garner: “Sen- 
ator Long knows neither truth, honesty 
nor decency. His black record is nationally 
known. Psychiatrists have stated in my 
presence that he is a dangerous paranoiac. 

. . The Senate should have him perma- 
nently incarcerated in Washington. 

He is the greatest menace to American 
decency and civilization.” 

The petition’s reference to a Federal in- 
vestigation of Huey Long’s income started 

















Keystone 


JoHN MILLIKEN PARKER 


“Dishonest! corrupt! immoral! 
paranoiac!” 


press stories that the Senator might soon 
be prosecuted by the Treasury on charges 
of tax evasion. Senate wiseacres concluded 
that the widening rift between Senator 
Long and President Roosevelt is attrib- 
utable to this tax matter, held by the Ad- 
ministration like a club over the Louisi- 
anian’s unruly head. 

“Kingfish” Long, an adept at political 
rough-&-tumble, at first waved the Parker 
petition aside as a triviality. Confident 
no Democratic Senate would heed its de- 
mands, he roared: “Those fellows are a 
lot of disgruntled ex-office-holders. I ran 
‘em out of their jobs. They’re busy getting 
up these petitions all the time. One of ’em 
comes out about every two weeks to carry 
on a newspaper campaign against me. I 
don’t even want to read this one.” 

But after the newspapers of the land 
had front-paged the ouster petition, Sena- 
tor Long began to take a more serious 
view of it. What concerned him most was 
whether the petition was privileged under 
the Senate rules—that is, whether ‘citizens 
by petitioning the Vice President could 
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gain immunity for the publication of their 
charges against Senators. Suddenly touchy 


about the Senate’s good repute, the “King. 


fish” exclaimed: 
_ “If this thing is legitimate there is noth. 
ing on earth to exempt any member of 
the Senate from any kind of calumny ... 
nothing to prevent a man’s saying Senator 
Jones is the father of seven illegitimate 
children or that Senator Smith burned 
down a Catholic church and killed four 
nuns.’ 

Mindful of the Senatorial practice of 
excoriating defenseless private citizens 
under the cloak of constitutional immv- 
nity, philosophical Senator Ashurst of Ari. 
zona gently interjected: “Let us remem. 
ber that he who lives by the sword shill 
die by the sword. If in the Senate—and 
I apply this admonition to myself—we 
were more careful respecting the tender 
subject of human character and the repu- 
tation of other persons who cannot answer 
here, we would have more sympathy ex- 
tended to us when we find ourselves the 
subjects of calumny.” 

Few Senators 


use more abusive lan- 
guage than Louisiana’s Kingfish. Last 


February he ferociously denounced Samuel 
Tilden Ansell, counsel for the Senate com- 
mittee investigating Senator Long’s elec- 
tion, as “a thief and a rascal and a crook.” 
When questioned by North Carolina’s 
Bailey about his privilege of immunity, 
Senator Long loudly blustered: “I do not 
claim any privilege from this scoundrel 
anywhere on earth under God’s living sun, 
. . . I invite him to sue me in any court 
and I will not defend the suit except on 
the ground that he is a scoundrel.” 
When General Ansell took Senator Long 
at his word and sued for $500,000 damages 
in the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court, the Kingfish promptly crawfished 
behind Senatorial immunity, challenged 


General Ansell to sue him in his home | 


State of Louisiana where he again prom- 
ised not to invoke his constitutional de- 
fense. 

When more Louisiana petitions kept ar 


riving this week in the Senate, it became | 


clear that Citizen Parker was in deadly 
earnest. And when John Parker is iS 
earnest he can fight, even at 70. A slim, 
wiry, sun-tanned Louisiana aristocrat, 
scion of wealthy Mississippi planters, on 
of the South’s richest cotton factors, hi 
is the antithesis of a red-headed raga 
muffin from Shreveport. Before the tui 
of the century, he headed the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. A lifelong foe of civil 
indecency, he started his political career 
in 1913 by hiring the New Orleans 
Athenaeum and lashing local crookedness 
In 1920, with the aid of the “bes 


people,” he got himself elected Governor. | 


So vicious were Huey Long's attack: | 
that Governor Parker sued him 10 
criminal slander, won a_ convicti0l 


The judge, however, suspended sentenct 
because of “the rashness of youth.” Later 
Huey Long helped that judge on to the 
State Supreme Court. 

Governor Parker’s _ greatest 
achievement was breaking by armed force 
the murderous grip of the Ku Klux Klan 
on Louisiana. 
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Holy Roman Alliance? 

Holy Week of Pope Pius XI’s Holy 
Year ended in Rome last week with a 
sreat banging of bronze bells and the 
smoke of thousands of censers. In Rome 
to hear the belis and smell the smoke were 
the Vice Chancellor of Germany and 











Wide World 
CHANCELLOR DOLLFUSS 


Austria, Hungary, Switzerland and Poland 
followed Ger 1 over the Alps 
Joliowed Germany over the Alps. 


Premier of Prussia but their minds were 
on other things. Lean-jawed Col. von 
Papen and blustering, full-blooded Capt. 
Goring darted from one ancient palace 
to the next, from the Vatican to the Air 
Ministry, to // Duce’s office. Shortly 
stumpy little Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss of Austria came roaring over the 
Alps in an airplane and started a similar 
round of visits on his own. Hurrying to 
Rome to see what it was all about came 
Istvan Antal, press chief of Hungary and 
special representative of Premier Gémbds, 
Foreign Minister Giuseppe Motta of 
Switzerland and the Polish Minister to 
Berlin, Dr. Alfred Wysocki. Also in Rome, 
though only an unnoticed bystander, was 
that exuberant British Fascist, Sir Oswald 
Mosley, who put in his word: “Fascism 
can and will win England.” 

First object of the von Papen—Goring 
pilgrimage was to prepare the way for a 
later trip by Adolf Hitler in person, and 
to start negotiations for a Vatican-Nazi 
concordat (Time, April 17). Second ob- 
jective was far more serious to the peace 
of Europe: revival of the old pre-War 
Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria 
and Italy, strengthened by separate con- 
cordats with the Vatican. 

Such an alliance would crimp if not 
permanently wreck the French military 
supremacy of Europe. At the very begin- 
ning of the Hitler Chancellorship it was 
an idea with which J/ Duce toyed pleas- 
antly. What he did not realize was the 
speed with which Hitlerite groups were 


spawning in southeastern Europe. Austrian 
Nazis had already outdistanced the older 
Austrian Fascist group, the Heimwehr, as 
a political force. They were springing up 
in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, even Ru- 
mania, and all taking their orders from 
Handsome Adolf. In Fulda three weeks 
ago a conference of German bishops an- 
nounced that good Catholics need no 
longer abstain from National Socialism. 
It was not impossible that should a Holy 
Roman Triple Alliance become a fact, 
Adolf Hitler, and not Benito Mussolini, 
might become Head Man! 

As the fairy godmother of Fascist Ger- 
many, Fascist Italy could make no open 
remonstrance. In fact Italian newspapers 
started attacking exiled Albert Einstein 
last week and // Duce himself assured the 
Italian people that there was no truth in 
stories of anti-semitic attacks in Germany. 
But Mussolini took a backhanded slap at 
Hitler by repeating in the same interview 
that Jews enjoyed complete freedom in 
Italy and while he remained in power they 
always should. Privately, Pilgrims von 
Papen & Goring were assured that Italy 
would not countenance political union of 
Austria and Germany and that Mussolini 
still hoped to work for European peace 
through what was left of the Mussolini 
Four-Power Pact, accepted “in principle” 
by France last week after it had been 
carefully emasculated with reservations 
and amendments. 


DENMARK 
Strangers in Slesvig 

Little Denmark has next to no army 
or navy. Yet in the last 13 years it has 
won more territory proportionately to its 
size than any other world nation. Last 
fortnight the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague clinched 
Denmark’s claim to all Greenland, 50 
times as big as Denmark (Time, April 17). 
Last week like a small dog that has just 
buried one bone, Denmark whirled bris- 
tling to protect another: 

A much-gnawed bone is Schleswig- 
Holstein. In 1460 the Kings of Denmark 
became Dukes of Schleswig-Holstein, 
agreed never to join it to Denmark. They 
kept their word for almost 200 years, then 
lost it to Sweden, got it back in chunks. 
In 1806 Schleswig-Holstein was joined to 
Denmark. In 1848 Denmark allowed 
German-populated Holstein to join the 
German Confederation and during the 
next two years beat off Prussia’s ungrate- 
ful attempt to seize Schleswig too. But 
in 1864 Austria and Prussia ganged up on 
Denmark, bloodily took Schleswig away. 
For 50 years Schleswig and Holstein were 
both German. The Paris Peace Confer- 
ence allowed Germany to keep Holstein 
and German Southern Schleswig. By the 
Versailles Treaty plebiscites were held in 
northern and central Schleswig. The 
Danish northern zone plumped for Den- 
mark. To Denmark’s rage & grief the 
central zone voted to stay German. Since 
then, both Slesvig Danes and Schleswig 
Prussians have looked covetously across 


the new border. Lately a new glitter has 
come into Prussian Nazi eyes. Last week 
Danes heard that Nazis planned an Easter 
visit to Danish Slesvig in full Nazi uni- 
form. 

The Danish Parliament thought fast. 
They concluded that a Nazi in Denmark 
is only a German in a uniform. They then 
acted fast. They called an extraordinary 
session and passed a law providing for 100 
extra police in Slesvig. They also passed 
a law forbidding the wearing of all political 
party uniforms and emblems. An airplane 
scudded to King Christian’s Easter resi- 
dence at Skaw in Jutland, scudded back 
with his signatures on the new laws. On 
Easter Day Slesvig Danes saw a lot of 
strangers, no uniforms. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Ginger in Command 


Wardrooms and British service clubs 
echoed with the news last week that 
“Ginger” Boyle was going to sea again, 
and in style. As Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Home Fleet, he will hold the 
second highest ranking post afloat in 
Britain’s navy. 

For four years Admiral Sir William 
Henry Dudley Boyle has been ashore. 
Until last year as President of Britain's 
Annapolis, the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, and Vice Admiral command- 
ing the Royal Naval War College, he beat 
navigation, gunnery. seamanship and en- 
gineering into hundreds of young men. 
“Ginger” Boyle’s nickname comes from 








ADMIRAL BOYLE 


To sea again, and in style. 


the fact that his hair, his eyes, his temper 
and his voice are all red. At 59 he snorts 
loudly at the elaborate technical training 
of modern midshipmen, is proud that he 
first went to sea at 14, that though he is 
heir presumptive to the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery he acquired his entire education 
aboard the oldtime training ship Britannia. 
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RUMANIA 


Peace in the Palace 


Until last week Rumania’s Parliament 
had a handsome speaker’s rostrum. After 
three weeks of howling insults, fist fights, 
hurling inkpots—all caused by Rumania’s 
Skoda munitions scandal and the suicide 
of General Zika Popescu (TrimeE, April 10) 
—the rostrum was reduced to a blasted 
stump of kindling wood last week. The 
public was still in the dark on just who 
had bribed whom, just how much money 
Czechoslovak munitions tycoons had paid 
to win their $90,000,000 contract, and 
what had become of the money. 

Meanwhile the purest peace reigned in 
the palace of King Carol. No voice had 
risen to connect him in any way with the 
Skoda scandal, and his slack-chinned 
younger brother Prince Nicholas suddenly 
decided that a year and a half of morga- 
natic marriage with svelte Jana Lucia 
Deletz was enough (Time, Nov. 23, 1931). 
Following the promptings of Queen 
Mother Marie he cast Jana aside last 
week, made peace with King Carol, ar- 
ranged to return to Bucharest, resume his 


royal rank. 

RUSSIA 
Priznayu 
(See front cover) 

Ornate but dusty chandeliers. Blue 
walls between stained white Ionic columns. 
A plaster frieze of dancing nymphs like a 
Wedgwood plaque. That is October Hall 
in the House of the Labor Unions in Mos- 
cow, and before the Revolution the gay 
dining room of the Nobles’ Club. The 
world’s eyes were on October Hall last 
week when six British engineers—together 
with twelve Russian defendants, in which 
neither Soviet nor world Press took much 
interest—went on trial for their lives 
charged with espionage and sabotage 
(Time, March 27 et seq.). If these men 
‘were found innocent millions of Russians 
might think the Soviet was afraid to mete 
out the same justice to the subjects of 
Imperial Britain as it does to its own 
Comrades. If they were found guilty, 
King George V had just put his signature 
to a bill empowering his Government to 
declare a complete embargo of Russian 
goods and cut off from Russia some 
$1 30,000,000 a year of her best customer’s 
trade. Every diplomat, every reporter in 
Moscow fought for a seat in that blue & 
white room and gazed eagerly at the tables 
covered with red cloth where sat three 
sack-suited judges. 

No stranger to Soviet propaganda trials 
was the prosecutor. Stocky Andrey Y. 
Vyshinsky, decorated like a prize Per- 
cheron with the ribboned rosette of the 
Order of the Red Flag, served as presid- 
ing judge at another Soviet circus, the 
famed Shakhta Trial of five years ago 
(Tre, July 2, 1928 et seq.). But the pre- 
siding judge last week was not at all what 
foreign correspondents expected. Judge 
Vassily Ulrich, a chubby, baldish, moon- 
faced little fellow, was amiable, quite as 
eager to exchange quips with witnesses as 
any periwigged British magistrate. 





One by one the Russian defendants were 
called to the stand. A long list of charges 
was rattled off by a clerk. When Prosecu- 
tor Vyshinsky put the question, “Do you 
admit these charges?” each bowed his 
head and answered, “Priznayu” (“I do”). 

“William MacDonald!” 

A pale nervous Briton with a neatly 
trimmed Vandyke beard and a twisted hip 
hobbled forward to the witness stand. 
Again the clerk’s voice droned on—carry- 
ing on military espionage under orders 
from his colleague, W. H. Thornton. .. . 
Helping wreck a power plant at the Zlat- 
oust munitions factory. . . . Bribing So- 
viet citizens. ... At the end came the 
question, “Do you admit these charges?” 

In a voice that hardly reached the 





Acme 


Jupce ULRIcH 
“CITIZEN JUDGE TO YOU!” 


judges’ table William MacDonald an- 
swered: 

“Priznayu.” 

“Specific Statement.” Britain was 
thunderstruck. In the House of Commons 
up popped Foreign Secretary Sir John 
Simon, his voice sharp with excitement: 

“In view of the nature of the charges 
made against six British subjects at the 
trial in Moscow, I desire to make a specific 
statement. 

“None of these men ever has been em- 
ployed directly or indirectly in any con- 
nection with any branch of our intelli- 
gence service. None of them ever has sup- 
plied any information to any such branch. 
None of them ever has been paid or prom- 
ised any reward for such information. 

. All of these statements are equally 
true of the Metropolitan-Vickers Co. it- 
self.” 

The Morning Post, already shocked to 
its Conservative soul by the results of 
Lieut. Baillie-Stewart’s treason trial (see 
p. 42), blankly refused to believe crip- 
pled Engineer MacDonald’s guilty plea. 
Under the headline SINISTER MYS- 
TERY IN MOSCOW TRIAL it hinted 
that Engineer MacDonald must have been 
tortured, drugged or hypnotized. 


ee, 


1,000 Rubles. It was a hypnotism tha 
lasted. After a mumbling attempt to 
change his Guilty plea to Not Guilty. 
limping Engineer MacDonald was faced 
by one Kotlyarevsky, head of the Zuievk, 
power station. Kotlyarevsky testified that 
he had accepted a bribe of 1,000 rubles to 


wreck a turbine in 1932 and conceal the | 


fact that a number of Metropolitan. 
Vickers oil pumps were defective. 

“That man was responsible for my 
downfall,” cried he. “MacDonald had 4 
phonograph and I was lonesome. . . .” 

Called to the stand again, Engineer 
MacDonald passed the other Britons with- 
out looking up, and admitted every 
charge. ; 

Thornton. Just as cocky as Engineer 
MacDonald was cringing, was ruddy 
William H. Thornton, the next defendant, 
He too had signed a confession, one even 
more damaging, which listed as military 
spies 27 separate British subjects includ- 
ing the six on trial, all acting under orders 
from a new character, the London export 
manager for Metropolitan-Vickers, (. 
Richards. Speaking fluent Russian with 
a flat British accent, Defendant Thornton 
snapped: 

“I deny that document in toto. I was 
frightened. I did not realize what I was 
doing.” 

“But why exactly 27?” asked Prosecu- 
tor Vyshinsky, returning to the confession 
and the list of accused Britons, “and why 
some charged with sabotage and some spe- 
cifically with military espionage?” 

Engineer Thornton waved his arms: 
“Oh, I wrote it any old way! I was asked 
to confess, so I confessed.” 

Presiding Judge Ulrich popped up his 
head: “Are you always so obliging?” 

Engineer Thornton: “I didn’t pay much 
attention to what I said earlier, because 
I knew there would be a trial in open court 
later.” 

“You just wanted to give the court more 
work,” grumbled Judge Ulrich. 

“Comrade Judge—” 

“CITIZEN JUDGE TO YOU!” roared 
the Assistant Prosecutor, and Engineer 
Thornton subsided. 


Monkhouse & Gregory. Defendan 
Allan Monkhouse, 46, who signed no con- 
fession himself, made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to re-establish the chief Britis 
thesis: that the engineers’ confessions had 
been forced. From the Russian point of 
view, the most effective defendant was ‘ 
wrinkled, red-haired little Welshman, Al- 
bert W. Gregory. The worst that Sovie 
witnesses could say against him was that 
he had delayed unnecessarily the erection 
of some giant switches. Sputtering a thick 
Welsh brogue he leaped forward: 

“That man has made a statement affect- 
ing my reputation and that of my firm 
Would you let it go by without giving me 
a chance to defend myself? Is that jus- 
tice? Is that fair? ...I entered the 
switches during the hottest days of July 
I succeeded in erecting three switches, 
weighing 45 tons each, in 48 days.” 

Maisky. While these fireworks sizzled 
in Moscow, diplomatic spade work went 
on in London. Soviet Ambassador Yva" 
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Maisky quietly called on Sir John Simon 
and on Walter Runciman, President of 
the Board of Trade. The result of these 
conversations was reported to Moscow and 
to Ramsay MacDonald: When the trial 
ends, a verdict of Guilty will almost cer- 
tainly be pronounced, a verdict that will 
flame in every Soviet newspaper, BUT 
this verdict may be appealed to the 
Presidium of the Union Central Execu- 
tive Committee which has the power to 
transmute death or prison sentences to de- 
portation from Russia—IF the British 
embargo is not proclaimed and a new trade 
agreement is signed. 

Litvinov. Responsible for Russia’s end 
of such an agreement is the Soviet’s 
shrewd, roly-poly Foreign Commissar 





Soyuz photo 
PROSECUTOR VYSHINSKY 


He obtained thunderstriking confessions. 


Maximovitch Litvinov, who three weeks 
ago indignantly refused British Ambassa- 
dor Sir Esmond Ovey’s curt demand that 
the British engineers be released instantly 
and without trial. 

Comrade Litvinov, born Wallach, first 
attracted world attention 27 years ago in 
Paris. In the streets of Tiflis in the Cau- 
casus an armored truck of the Russian Im- 
perial Bank had just been held up by a 
hard-eyed young revolutionary later to be 
known as Josef Stalin. Pudgy Comrade 
Litvinov appeared at a window of the 
Credit Lyonnais in Paris with a sheaf of 
5oo-ruble notes recognized as part of the 
Tiflis loot. Litvinov escaped to Britain 
after convincing French Republicans that 
the bank robbery was a political not a 
criminal act. In Britain he became a 
traveling salesman and married Ivy Low, 
niece of the late Sir A. Maurice Low. His 
revolutionary career was crowned with his 
appointment as Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs in 1930. Even before then he had 
invariably been the Soviets’ delegate to 
Europe’s endless post-War conferences. 

To Stalin the bourgeois world is as un- 
real as Soviet Russia was to Calvin 
Coolidge. Maxim Litvinov knows the out- 
side world, understands the way capital- 





ists think. Tactfully he dissociates him- 
self from Communism’s missionary 
society, the Third International, and its 
fight to spread world revolution. 

The fact that Maxim Litvinov, a moder- 
ate at heart, has been able to hold his 
popularity and power in the Communist 
Party is just another paradox of the 
Stalin regime. Some 100% Bolshevists 
excuse him for the position he holds. As 
Foreign Commissar it is his duty to move 
among tainted bourgeois, wear bourgeois 
clothes. It is not unnatural that he should 
occasionally think bourgeois thoughts. 
With his wife and two children and one 
“house worker” he occupies a four-room 
apartment over a garage behind the 
former palace of a Moscow tycoon. Official 





International 


DEFENDANT THORNTON 


“T was asked to confess, so I confessed.” 


dinners are held in state rooms at the 
Foreign Office where Host Litvinov dis- 
penses champagne and caviar on solid 
silver plates—belonging to the govern- 
ment. . 

All Russia delights in Comrade Lit- 
vinov’s best known performance: a blunt 
demand at every European disarmament 
conference for complete and immediate 
disarmament, which never fails to show 
up the quibbling and hypocrisy of his 
Capitalist colleagues. despite the Soviet 
Army of 800.000 men. But Comrade Lit- 
vinov does really believe in total dis- 
armament and has frequently presented a 
plan calling for reduction, not limitation, 
of armaments, according to a mathematical 
formula. He blazed with anger in 1929 
when little U. S. Ambassador Hugh Simons 
Gibson privately denounced the Litvinov 
Plan as presented in bad faith, then pre- 
sented a plan of his own paralleling its 
two most important points. 

“T should call Gibson a contemptible 
little bounder,” drawled British-born Mrs. 
Litvinov. 

In 1931 Comrade Litvinov again showed 
his desire to co-operate with the enemy, 
again anticipated an official U. S. move, 
this time by two years. At a League ses- 


sion to discuss world depression he pro- 
posed a pact to outlaw not only physical 
but economic war. Nub of the matter was 
an international agreement to refrain from 
dumping, to batter down all discrimina- 
tory tariff walls, and to require the sale 
of products on home markets at prices no 
higher than those demanded for the same 
products abroad. Most observers expect 
something very like the first two points to 
emerge from the World Economic Confer- 
ence now brewing in conversations at 
Washington but excluding Russia. Two 
years ago M. Litvinov said: 

“Tt is time to realize that the Soviet 
Union is a fact which has got to be reck- 
oned with, that cannot be made to dis- 
appear by incantations of abuse. . . . I do 
think, however, that something might be 
done for the removal of phenomena un- 
necessarily aggravating our relations and 
prolonging the world crisis... . I may 
describe my proposal as a kind of eco- 
nomic non-aggression pact. It will at least 
serve as evidence of the readiness of the 
Soviet Union to adhere to the principle of 
the peaceful co-existence of the two sys- 
tems [Communism & Capitalism] and of 
having no aggressive intentions, whether 
of a political or economic nature.” 


JAPAN-CHINA 
Leng Pass 


Though the world was loudly promised 
that Japan’s invasion of Jehol would stop 
at the Great Wall of China, Japanese 
troops found themselves occupying about 
1.000 sq. mi. of Chinese territory inside 
the Wall last week, firing at fleeing Chinese 
only 100 mi. from Tientsin. Heaviest 
fighting took place at Leng Pass 50 miles 
inland from Shanhaikwan. Because Japa- 
nese citizens and taxpayers were grimly 
considering the first official casualty lists 
of the Jehol campaign (1.479 Japanese 
soldiers killed, 3,468 wounded), Japanese 
staff officers moved more prudently. Fifty 
field guns and 30 military planes pounded 
the ill-equipped Chinese lines before in- 
fantry went into the pass with the bayo- 
net. 

Chinese patriots, burning in the safe 
distance of Shanghai, received comfort- 
ing news. General Tsai Ting-kai, com- 
mander of China’s able 19th Route Army, 
hero of last year’s Battle of Shanghai, 
announced that he was moving 8.000 of 
his best men to northern Kwantung prov- 
ince where they would join other Can- 
tonese and Southern troops and advance 
against the Japanese. Foreign correspond- 
ents expected this move to be more effec- 
tive in blasting the prestige of National- 
ist Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek than in 
driving Japan from Jehol. 

Boxer Balance. The same ship that 
carried discountenanced Warlord Chang 
Hsueh-liang and his 17 “secretaries” from 
Shanghai last week also bore Benito Mus- 
solini’s son-in-law, Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
Italian Minister to China, going home for 
a vacation. Earlier in the week he had put 
the finishing touches to a deal started 
some months ago when Chiang Kai-shek’s 
brother-in-law H. H. Kung visited Rone. 
Still owing the Italian Government js a 
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balance of $2,000,000 in gold from the 
Boxer indemnity squeezed from the old 
Empress Dowager in 1gor. It was agreed 
last week that this balance should be de- 
voted to buying Italian war planes for use 
against Japan, a business that had become 
practically a U. S. monopoly. First ship- 
ment of 20 fighting planes was already en 
route to China last week. As a special 
premium with the deal, three Italian in- 
structors took up their duties at the avi- 
ation school at Hangchow, and the famed 
Italian racing pilot Mario Bernardi ac- 
cepted a commission as chief of the Chi- 
nese nationalist air force. 

Rolling Stock. Russo-Japanese rela- 
tions, quiet for a year, suddenly snapped 
taut last week at an angry squawk from 
the government of Manchukuo. While 
thousands of Soviet troops have moved 
quietly into line along the Manchukuan 
border, railway officials at the Russian end 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway have been 
quietly detaining rolling stock of the 
C. E. R., rerouting them over Russian 
tracks. Manchukuo officials woke to the 
fact last week that the Soviet had “bor- 
rowed” 3,200 freight cars, 190 passenger 
cars, 83 locomotives. The system was 
paralyzed, for the C. E. R. is built on 
Russian broad gauge, all other Man- 
churian rolling stock is built to U. S. 
standard gauge. 

An official sedative was issued from 
Tokyo: “We do not believe that there will 
be serious eventualities.” 


JAPAN 
“Break the Mazda” 


Japanese light bulb manufacturers, gaz- 
ing thoughtfully at the news from Ger- 
many last week, organized the first anti- 
Semitic mass meeting that Tokyo corre- 
spondents could remember. 

In 1931 International General Electric 
Co.’s Mazda lamp patents expired in 
Japan. Japanese manufacturers jumped at 
the chance, flooded not only their own 
country with cheap bulbs but in 1932 
dumped 113,000,000 Japanese light bulbs, 
selling at 5¢ and 1o¢, in the U. S. Inter- 
national General Electric of Japan, a 
U. S. subsidiary, applied immediately for 
new patents. Word leaked from the Jap- 
anese patent office last week that it would 
probably be granted. Hence the mass 
meeting. Though there are probably not 
1,000 Jews in all Japan, 2,500 solemn- 
spectacled Japanese trooped to a hall, 
heard a retired General deliver a Jew-bait- 
ing address in the best Nazi manner, and 
joined in a rousing song. Its chorus: 

Oh, punish the Jewish people— 
Defeat the General Electric, and 
Break the Mazda lamp! 


CUBA 


Soothing Syrup 


BOOM! POW! CRASH! Every 15 
minutes all night long bombs burst in 
Havana as token that the advertised 
Terrorist week against the Government of 
Gerardo Machado had commenced. Be- 
yond breaking a great many windows and 
killing a three-year-old child, the bombs 


did little damage. When it comes to 
terror, horn-spectacled Dictator Machado 
is still more than a match for his op- 
ponents. Cursing, police reserves and un- 
uniformed gangs of the dreaded Porra 
(secret police) poured out and went to 
work. 

Doors were battered in, homes raided, 
prisoners rushed to jail, clattering patrols 
of cavalry were called out, motor cars 
everywhere were stopped and searched. 
Two boys 14 and 15 years old were shot 
down at the base of the General Gomez 
statue as dangerous enemies of the Re- 
public of Cuba. With blazing guns and 
a fine disregard for passersby police 
chased one youth right down the middle 
of the Prado. 

These, like most recent political mur- 
ders in Cuba, took place away from the 
haunts of U. S. tourists and under decent 
cover of darkness. Next day the Porra 
grew reckless. 

In the early afternoon, Correspondent 
J. D. Phillips of the New York Times 
stepped out on the balcony of his house 
on Avenida de los Presidentes in the 
Vedado residential section to enjoy the 
sunshine. A gang of Negroes, some with 
rifles, some with pistols was sitting on 
the top of a high bank on the opposite 
side. A car swung out of the gates of 
Principe Fortress, turned into the street 








Mario GARCIA MENOCAL 


He appears to be no substitute. 


and stopped. Two boys were pushed out. 

“Now run!” barked a voice. 

The Negroes jumped to their feet, firing 
as the frightened boys ran. Laughing, the 
sentries on the Fortress wall fired a few 
shots too. The first volley missed. 

“Don’t shoot any more! Don’t shoot 
...” one boy begged as he died. The 
other doubled back like a hare, was killed 
at 40 yards. 

The Negroes scrambled down their 
bank, poked the bodies, then strolled off. 
The victims were Abilio and Ramiro 
Valdes Daussa, sons ,of Treasury Pay- 
master Francisco Valdes Leon. Their 
crime was hiding explosives in their home. 


Letting the Negroes shoot them down was 
perfectly legal under Cuba’s ingenious ley 
de fuga (law of flight) which allows police 
—including the Porra—to kill prisoners 
“attempting to escape.” Reports quickly 
circulated that Father Valdes Leon had 
committed suicide in his cell. This was 
denied by Prison Supervisor Ambrosio 
Diaz Galup. 

“He is still alive,” said Ambrosio Diaz 
Galup. 

Later in the week three students met 
in a house at Marianao, Havana sub- 
urb where Oriental Park racetrack is Jo. 
cated. A raid by secret police resulted in 
their deaths. The youths sold their lives 
dearly, killing three policemen. 

U. S. correspondents in Cuba asked the 
U.S. State Department for protection last 
week. In Washington, Representative 
Hamilton Fish Jr. and Senator Borah were 
reported rumbling about demanding U. S. 
intervention in Cuba. But Secretary Hull 
announced: 

“The only action with regard to Cuba 
that the Administration is considering is 
the appointment of an Ambassador.” 

Persons close to the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration unofficially proffered sugar as a 
soothing syrup. If Cubans would be good 
and stop shooting each other the Govern- 
ment might be inclined to increase the 
present 20% tariff preferential on Cuban 
sugar to 50% and allot to Cuba a definite 
annual quantity of sugar for U. S. con- 
sumption, probably 2,000,000 tons. 

Soothing syrup is not quite so quixotic 
a remedy as it might seem. It is appar- 
ently the Roosevelt thesis that merely 
substituting a regime run by ex-President 
Mario Garcia Menocal, hopefully en- 
camped at Miami with a band of young 
chance-taking revolutionaries, for the Ma- 
chado Administration would not end 
Cuba’s reign of terror in the slightest, that 
there can be no stable government in Cuba 
until there is a degree of economic recov- 
ery in sugar and tobacco. 


ARGENTINA 
Sunday Futbol 


In Argentina soccer is known as futbol. 
Every autumn Sunday 18 major league 
teams play it in stadia throughout Buenos 
Aires. Every Sunday Argentine fans 
reach a fine pitch of emotion. Last week. 
as Argentine’s autumn got under way, Sun- 
day crowds saw many a fine futbol game 
At one a River Plate player assaulted and 
broke the jaw of an opponent. He was 
held for trial on $5,000 bail. Another was 
arrested for kicking his opponent in the 
stomach. Exhilarated, the crowd began 
to throw rocks at the players. Some took 
out revolvers and fired furiously into the 
mélée on the field. After one game last 
week futbol fans set fire to the stadium 

Before the games on Easter Sunday the 
Ministry of the Interior announced it 
would supervise futbol for the rest of the 
season. Heavy police guards searched 
200,000 fans for guns, knives, rocks. 
bottles and vegetables. By a new law any 
home club that incites riots among the 
fans will have its stadium closed in- 
definitely. 
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One-Night Stand 


Few actors ever have a chance to make 
an entrance that has been built-up for 4o 
years. In Manhattan one night last week 
George Bernard Shaw, playwright and 
actor, made such an entrance. 

To heighten the effect he tried to deny 
himself on the day of the performance to 
the world’s sharpest newshawks—the cam- 
eramen of New York Harbor—by shut- 
ting himself up in his suite on the world- 
cruising Empress of Britain. After regis- 
tering becoming reluctance he emerged at 
last, only to lose composure when one of 
the hawks shouted the old cry, “Tell the 
old fool to turn around!” Shaw, outraged, 
seized the cameraman and shook him by 
the shoulders. Meantime other cameras 
clickety-clicked, including that of the 
smart Daily News (tabloid) man who had 
perched above for a hardboiled news- 
hawk’s-eye view (see cut). That day and 
the next, before he departed, Shaw was 
treated by the Press as he has taught the 
Press to treat him, as the Jimmy Walker 
of the intelligentsia. 

Hired for Shaw’s début by the Academy 
of Political Science was the broad stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. All 
seats were filled, at a top price of $5, 
Shaw graciously waiving his fee. He 
stepped forth springily from the wings 
just before 8:30 p. m., apparently misin- 
formed about the hour of the NBC broad- 
cast, which was 8:45 p.m. He fussed with 
his beard, rustled his notes and twinkled 
professionally at Morgan Partner Thomas 
W. Lamont and Banker Jackson Eli Rey- 
nolds, present to sponsor and introduce 
him. At length, when the radiomen. sig- 
nalled ready and Banker Reynolds made 
the necessary gestures, the whiskery, long- 
shanked Irishman arose and began: 

“Finding myself in an opera house 
with such a magnificent and responsive 
audience, I feel an irresistible temptation 
to sing. (Applause, applause.) 

“But I am afraid my unfortunate age 
[76] precludes any performance of that 
kind.” (Gales & gales of laughter.) 

Shaw then proceeded to a disquisition, 
along orthodox Shavian lines, on political 
economy in the U. S. He talked for 100 
minutes—4o minutes longer than expected 
—and some statistician counted his words 
at 16,345. Occasionally he was obliged to 
arouse his audience with such prods as: 
“I notice that you receive me coldly.” 

He said that the “1oo% American” of 
yesterday “who had no modern theory of 
society” haa been supplanted by a new 
sort of citizen best typified by “Mr. 
Franklin Roosevelt and my friend 
Randolph Hearst.” The oldtime American 
was content with the U. S. Constitution as 
“a charter of anarchism,” but Mr. Hearst 
and Mr. Roosevelt “are both violently 
against the Constitution.” 

_He found the capitalist system in the 
U. S. broken down, the farmers “enslaved, 
bankrupt and in armed revolt.” The coun- 
try has been “run into the ditch” by finan- 
clers and bankers who are “g5 percent 
lunatics.” Under the same guidance, the 
U. S. had cornered the world gold supply 
and “broken the bank of England.” 





Next day aboard the S. S. Empress of 
Britain Mr. Shaw received a good-by kiss 
from the elderly daughter of the late 








Acme 


SHAW 
“T notice that you receive me coldly.” 
Henry George, his early idol. Said he of 


the Metropolitan Opera show: “I’m afraid 
I bungled it.” 


——— 





New Plays in Manhattan 


For Services Rendered (by William 
Somerset Maugham; Sam H. Harris, 
producer). A novel in shortcuts, this 
Maugham play deals with an English 
family and its friends. The War has been 
over 15 years, but its wounds still fester. 
Father Ardsley is a solicitor, a portly 
British character of the type that sings 
carols on Christmas cards. He has a wife, 
who he does not know is about to die of 
an incurable disease, and three daughters. 
Lois (Jane Wyatt) is pretty. selfish and 
extremely attractive to a rich older man. 
Ethel is bitterly disappointed in an earthy, 
loutish farmer whom she married in the 
days when every officer was by general 
consent a gentleman. 

It is Ethel’s husband Howard who in- 
troduces the D. H. Lawrence note into 
the proceedings. Any and all problems 
confronting this burly man are promptly 
solved by the sex equation. Thus it is 
that he perceives, before anyone else, that 
while Sister Lois is about to get a man, 
Sister Eva (Fay Bainter) desperately 
needs one. Since her sweetheart was killed 
in Flanders, pinch-faced Eva has been told 
off to nurse her War-blinded brother and 
end her days in suppressed spinsterhood. 
Eva might have escaped her fate had not 
her last chance. an ex-naval officer, shot 
himself when his garage business failed. 

“T have no doubt that he was a gallant 
officer,” observes her father, “but he was 
no businessman. He was simply no busi- 
nessman.” 

“They might put that on his tomb- 
stone,” remarks the blind brother. 

Eva goes quietly mad. With his family 


crumbling about him, thick-headed Father 
Ardsley cheerfully congratulates one & 
all upon their general good fortune, be- 
lieves that conditions will improve, all will 
be well. Very softly, Eva, a crazy gleam 
in her eyes, begins singing ““God Save The 
King.” Her younger sister gives her one 
frightened glance, rushes off to join her 
married suitor, thus completing the cycle 
of destruction. 

Few spectators before seeing For Serv- 
ices Rendered realized that Mr. Maugham, 
better known for drawing-room drama, 
was still brooding about the War. Few 
will consider his present play, an incom- 
pleted gallery of promising portraits, a 
dramatic milestone. But no one will soon 
forget Fay Bainter’s tense impersonation 
in the one three-dimensional rdle the piece 
affords. 
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The 3-Penny Opera (words & music 
by Bert Brecht & Kurt Weill; John 
Krimsky & Gifford Cochran, producers). 
The pedigree of tiis tatterdemalion opera 
bouffe is long and diffuse. From the 200- 
year-old John Gay libretto, Messrs Brecht 
& Weill made a modern German adapta- 
tion. It became a cinema and an operetta 
called Die Dreigroschenoper. These 
played about the European capitals with 
marked success. Then Messrs Krimsky & 
Cochran anglicized the operetta, first 
naming their production The Beggar’s 
Opera, then The Three-Pence Opera, then 
The 3-Penny Opera. 

There is still a good deal of Gay if not 
gayety left in the piece. There are thieves, 
beggars, constables and trollops willing to 
sing and speak with irony of their woes. 
But the time has been changed from 
Queen Anne’s day to Queen Victoria's. 
And the spirit of cut-purse abandon has 
been superseded by an atmosphere which 
is often sullen, often merely dirtily prole- 
tarian, often obscure. 

Rex Weber, onetime burlesque ventrilo- 
quist who introduced “Brother, Can You 
Spare a Dime?” in this season’s Ameri- 
cana, finds himself thoroughly at home 
among paupers of an earlier period. He is 
Jonathan Peachum, director general of 
London’s beggars, who finally persuades 
Sheriff Brown to hang his good friend 
Captain Macheath because the erring 
captain has won the heart .of Jonathan's 
daughter Polly. Robert Chisholm (Sweet 
Adeline) plays Macheath with grace, not 
in the costume of an 18th Century high- 
wayman but with the spats and sword- 
cane of a Victorian confidence man. Polly 
is Steffi Duna, who in Hungary was called 
“Steffi, the Wonder Child.” Pert Miss 
Duna, whose elfin face looks not unlike 
Sylvia Sidney’s, played in Noel Coward's 
Words & Music in London earlier this 
season, is now making her U. S. bow. 

To Caspar Neher goes credit for som« 
unique scenery, including two invaluable 


magic lantern screens which announce 
numbers and situations, and a papier- 


maché horse which slides out of a pipe 
organ just in time to save Captain Mac- 
heath’s life. Composer Weill’s music is 
dissonantly insinuating. A sample of 
Librettist Brecht’s strange but robust 
work: 

We lived as though ’twas in a poem 

Jn our bordel, 

Where we made house and home. 
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Ladies with Rods 


Many a Connecticut woman packed up 
a rod & reel and repaired to a three-mile 
stretch of Branford River near New 
Haven, when the State trout season opened 
one day last week. Few of them minded 
much when they tangled their lines in trees 
and bushes, whipped their hooks into each 
others’ clothes, got their wading boots 
waterlogged. They were happy because at 
last they had a chance to learn how to 
fish with no impatient male anglers stand- 
ing by to criticize, complain, show off. 
Any husbands or fathers who went along 
had to sit meekly inactive on the banks. 
This was a stream for women only. 

The fisherwomen had Publisher Thomas 
Hambly Beck, president of P. F. Collier & 
Son Co., to thank for their fun. He calls 
fishing “my golf,” serves as chairman of 
Connecticut’s State Board of Fisheries & 
Game. When he heard last year about the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries’ trout stream 
for women in North Carolina’s Pisgah 
National Forest he decided then & there 
that Connecticut women should have the 
same privilege. Property-owners along the 
chosen three miles of Branford River 
helped him by leasing fishing rights to the 
State without charge. He had the stream 
well stocked with gamey brook trout. 

Only requirement for use of the stream 
is a State fishing license. Women who are 
squeamish about handling worms will not 
be sorry that fly fishing alone is permitted. 
On hand to teach them the art is a State 
warden of their own sex. She is Edith A. 
Stoeher, 27, a husky, genial sportswoman 
who breeds English setters on her farm 
near South Wethersfield, likes to hunt, fish, 
trapshoot. Last fortnight, in a field test 
with four other applicants for the job, she 
proved her skill with rod & reel, her knowl- 
edge of flies, knots, trout. Publisher Beck 
expects her to turn out many a woman 
angler able to whip Connecticut’s 32 State- 
leased trout streams with the best of men. 


—~<e 


Ladies with Foils 


The sabre and the épée are warlike 
weapons, too unwieldy for women to han- 
dle. The lady fencers who attacked each 
other last week on the strips of the New 
York Fencers Club did it with light foils, 
buttoned at the tip. Last year’s champion, 
Dorothy Locke of the Salle d’Armes Vince, 
lost her bout in the semi-final strip against 
Amy von Hansa, a blonde from the Ger- 
man-American Athletic Club, but both of 
them qualified, with Marion Lloyd and 
Mrs. Norman Taylor Jr., for the final 
round-robin. 

Marion Lloyd, Miss Locke’s clubmate 
who won the title in 1928 and 1931, fences 
with classic style and admirable poise, but 
flashing speed has lately enabled Miss 
Locke to beat her. She did it last week 
not quite so easily as the score suggested, 
5-1, then came up against Miss von Hansa 
for the second time. It was a terrific bout. 
Finally at 4-all Miss Locke, attacking 
steadily, reached a climax of speed which 
her adversary could not parry, got home 
the winning hit. That settled the cham- 
pionship for another year, because all 
three of the finalists beat Mrs. Taylor. 





Miss Lloyd and Miss von Hansa had an- 
other lively set-to for second place, which 
went to Miss Lloyd, 5—4 again, after more 
than five minutes of brilliant fencing to 
decide the last point. 

Dorothy Brown Locke took up fencing 
five years ago when she was 16 because 
her father, a Manhattan mathematics 
teacher, disapproved of her posture. 
Joseph Vince, to whose Salle d’Armes Mr. 
Locke sent her, saw very little promise in 
Dorothy; her knees wobbled, she had poor 
co-ordination. She practiced three hours 
at a time, three times a week, became a 
close friend of Marion Lloyd who, another 
Vince pupil, has the soundest technic 


among U. S. woman fencers. Dark-haired, 
calm, utterly unromantic, Fencer Locke 
trains on as much chow-mein as she can 
eat, never loses her temper in a bout. In 


Keystone 
Misses Lioyp, Guccoiz & LocKE 


Lou Gehrig’s cousin holds the record. 
g 


her autograph collection she prizes most 
highly the signature of Helene Mayer, the 
German Army officer’s daughter who won 
the Olympic fencing in 1928, is now study- 
ing in California. 

By winning her second championship in 
a row last week, Dorothy Locke enhanced 
her chance of equalling the record of 


Adeline Gehrig, cousin of famed Baseballer 


Lou Gehrig and only woman to win the 
U. S. title four times running (1920- 
1923). To do so Dorothy Locke will have 
to ward off the challenge of stubby Muriel 
Guggolz, another Salle d’Armes Vince stu- 
dent and teammate with Locke and Lloyd 
on last year’s U. S. Olympic team. A stu- 
dious and prudent, albeit preternaturally 
sly, lady with a foil, little Miss Guggolz 
was not fencing for the championship last 
week; she was unexpectedly eliminated in 
the trials last fortnight. 
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Stanley Cup 


Smallest player on the Toronto Maple 
Leafs hockey team is their reserve right 
wing, 137-lb. Ken Doraty. In a way his 
insignificant appearance is an advantage: 
opposing defensemen find it hard to be 
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prepared for the sudden bursts of speed 
his short legs can achieve. A bigger man 
is a better target for a body-check. Las 
fortnight little Doraty, at the end of his 
first year in major league hockey, did 
something that should insure him more: 
he ended an historically long game (2 hr. 
44 min. 46 sec.) by scoring the goal against 
the Boston Bruins that put the Maple 
Leafs in the final play-offs for the Stanley 
Cup. Last week he proved his achievement 
was no fluke. In the third game against 
New York he slapped two shots past the 
Rangers’ noisy young goalie, Andy Aitken. 
head. The Rangers tied the score but red- 
haired Reginald Horner of the Leafs, play- 
ing with a plaster-cast on his broken right 
hand, finished what Doraty had started, 
won the game for Toronto 3 to 2 witha 
goal in the last period. 

That made the score for the three-out- 
of-five series 2 to 1 for the Rangers, who 
had won the first game in New York, the 
second in Toronto (Time, April 17). De- 
prived of their chance to equal the three- 
in-a-row beating Toronto gave them last 
year, the Rangers played wary hockey in 
the fourth game, waited for a break that 
did not come until the seventh minute of 
an overtime period. With the score still 
o to o, two Toronto players went to the 
penalty box; Lester Patrick, Rangers man- 
ager, took out his defense men, sent in 
forwards to replace them. Butch Keeling 
took the puck at a face-off, whipped 
through the Toronto defense on the left 
side of the rink, made a pass all the way 
across the ice of which he later said: “Ii 
I hadn’t seen that Bill was there, I would 
have kept the puck myself: Bill was Bill 
Cook, oldest active player on the Rangers, 
leading scorer of the National League, fin- 
ishing what he thinks may be his last sea- 
son of hockey before he retires to his 
Saskatchewan wheat farm. He took the 
puck without breaking- his stride, feinted 
to bring tall Lorne Chabot away from the 
Toronto net, then flipped the puck over 
Chabot’s shoulder for the goal that ended 
the game 1 to o, the series 3 to 1. 


A. B. C. in Columbus 

“Palooka!” “Spaghetti bender!” “Wop 
Barber!” Bowling cries like these have 
resounded since March g in the Fair 
Grounds Auditorium in Columbus, Ohio 
There after a month of bowling by more 
than 8,000 expert bowlers, each with his 
own $17 composition rubber ball, the an- 
nual A. B. C. (American Bowling Con- 
gress) Tournament ended last week 
Titles: 

Doubles ($500)—Gil Zunker & Frank 
Benkovic (Milwaukee ). 

Singles ($300)—Earl 
Pa.). 

All-events ($130)—Zunker, with 228.8 
average for nine games. 

Five-Man Teams ($1,000)—Flaig’s Op- 
ticians (Covington, Ky.). 

The A. B. C. tournament, No. 1 event 
of the year for U. S. bowlers, is held every 
year in a city selected by the Congress, 
which pays Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co. $10,000 for building 30 new alleys 
which are later sold for what they will 
bring. To the tournament at Columbus 
went 1,597 teams. About 56 teams bowled 
each day, starting in the evening with five- 
man competition, playing off singles and 
doubles from 9 to 6 the next day. Only 


Hewitt (Erie 
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“Now I know WHY 
Goodyear Truck Tires have 


saved me thousands of dollars! 


OWN San Gabriel Canyon, in Cali- 
te roar mighty trucks, helping 
to build a new world wonder, the San 
Gabriel Dam. 

They carry rocks weighing as much 
as 30,000 pounds apiece. Roads are 
savagely rough. Supplies are far away. 
If a truck is laid up, good-bye profits! 

“[’ve GOT to have dependable tires,” 
said Mr. McCutchen, boss of the fleet. 
“Goodyears for six years! I KNOW 
what they'll do.” 

“And Pll show you WHY they do it,” 
said R. A. Baker, Goodyear Dealer. 


In a little testing machine, patented 
Supertwist Cord, used only in Goodyear 
Tires, is stretched alongside the cord 
used in ordinary tires. Again and again 
the tension is applied and relaxed. 
SNAP...the ordinary cord breaks. But 
the Goodyear cord goes on stretching 








9°? 


-..stretching...up to 61 per cent more 


than its beaten rival. 


What is the meaning of the test? 
Simply this: The cords of a tire in ac- 
tion are stretched and relaxed 25,000 
times an hour. The tire with Super- 
twist Cords underneath the skid-defy- 
ing Goodyear All-Weather Tread is 
bound to outwear, out-service, its 


competitors. 


That test is an eye-opener,” said 


Mr. McCutchen. “Now I know WHY 
Goodyears have saved me thousands 
of dollars.” 


Don’t buy truck tires on the careless 
assumption that “they’re all alike.” 
There is a DIFFERENCE. Let a Good- 
year dealer show you, in three min- 
utes with the Supertwist Testing Ma- 
chine, how to save money by cutting 


trucking costs. 


"MM 


Cutchen Transportation Co., Los Angeles, 
ea Supertwist Fest. . 
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R. A. Baker, Goodyear 
Dealer, demonstrating. 



























“I cannot say too much for the capa- 
ble, courteous 24-hour service ren- 
dered me by the Goodyear Dealer,” 
writes Mr. McCutchen... Goodyear 
Service is nation-wide... The new 
low prices on Goodyear All-Weather 
Balloon Truck and Bus Tires are rock- 
bottom. Have a Goodyear Dealer an- 
alyze your operation—and make your 


purchases NOW. 

















MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 























The Atlantic, once as wide as the 
world, has shrunk to a handful of 
hours ... why not summer over the 
curve of the world in the lands where 
your world began? m Ancient Nor- 
mandy in blossom time, a mist of 
soft, pink and tender green... 


bloused men, and daintily coifed 


blue- 


women, rough wooden sabots clatter- 
ing along country roads #2 Chaumont 
where Catherine de Medici lived; and 
Benjamin Franklin made his home dur- 
ing a mission to France # Biarritz and 
St. Jean de Luz... the spas and the 
baths of Lucheon,Cauterets and Vernet 
# Carcassonne, Arles and Avignon, 
its 
Roman secrets a For excellent golf 


awaiting in the sun, each with 
and riding, Antibes on the Coted’ Azur, 
or the smartest of bathing at Juan-les- 
Pins # The indomitable Alps, just 
as intriguing as in Napoleon’s day, 
but much more simple to cross in 
luxurious motor buses ... the pine- 
clad Vosges, rich with health resorts 
# Paris week-end interludes stretch 
out like a Maypole ... Le Touquet, 
Vichy, Deauville, La Baule and 
Dinard « The finest and fastest trains 
with tariffs of less than two cents a 
mile ... hotels, villas and pensions 
cheaper than ever before # Have your 
local travel agency plan an itinerary. 
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one alley employe or exhibitionist (pro- 
fessional) was allowed on any team; each 
ball was carefully weighed before its 
owner used it, to make sure that it did 
not vary from the standard weight of 16 
Ib. 

The bowling balls, many of them en- 
graved with their owners’ names in small 
colored letters, had either two or three 
finger holes; bowlers carried them home 
at night in little canvas or leather cases, 
tailored to the proper shape. Wise con- 
testants wore specially constructed bowl- 
ing shoes with soft-leather uppers and 
elkskin soles. This year’s tournament was 
smaller than the one a year ago at Buffalo, 
no less handsomely conducted. Reams of 
red, blue and gold banners made the Fair 
Grounds Auditorium satisfactorily impres- 
sive. 

After registering its scores, any team 
could go home. Most preferred to stay. 
Before the month was over there had 
been recorded the third perfect game (300 











Milwaukee Journal 
ZUNKER & BENKOVIC 
all hope 


crazy thines we 
for.” 


“One of those 


points for 12 strikes in a row) bowled in 
the 33-year history of A. B. C. tourna- 
ments. Jack Karstens, a private in the 
U. S. infantry stationed at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., bowled his perfect game playing with 
J. Bruno in the doubles. Their total score 
of 1,193 left them far down the list. 

The rule against professionals helps to 
equalize scores in the A. B. C. tourna- 
ments. Competition is so close that no 
bowler had ever had his name put up 
among the title holders twice until Frank 
Matthew Benkovic, who won the doubles 
last year with Charles Daw, won again 
last week. Actually, Zunker & Benkovic 
won the title a fortnight ago; the crowded 
gallery that watched them rolling up the 
record total of 1,415 knew that no two- 
man team was likely to approach it in the 
remaining days of the tournament. Shouts 
of “Attaboy!” made a deafening uproar 
as Bowler Zunker moved to another set of 
alleys, proceeded to roll 712 in three games 
for his singles score and a record high of 
2,060 pins in the all-events (total score 
made by an individual in five-man team, 
doubles, singles). Said Bowler Zunker 
after making his record: “Just a strike 
streak; one of those crazy things we all 
hope for.” 
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Gilbert August Zunker learned to bow! 
at the age of five. His father, Gustave. 
pioneer Milwaukee alley proprietor, had 
a special little ball made for him. He 
bowled constantly till he was 16, then 
stopped for eight years, started again 
when he was 24. At 32, bowling is now Gil 
Zunker’s only pastime. He allows his four. 
year-old daughter to play with his favorite 
bowling ball in the sitting room of his Mil. 
waukee home. Frank Matthew Benkovic, 
four years younger than his partner, man- 
ages the Antler Bowling Alley in Milwav- 
kee. Short, stocky, incipiently bald, he 
started to bowl seven years ago, spent a 
year working in a filling station to put 
bowling muscles in his arms. Least for- 
tunate of last week’s champions was 
Bowler Earl Hewitt. After posting the 
724 which won the singles against 4,687 
comers, he went to bed with appendicitis, 
He inhaled three cans of ether, woke up 
three days after the operation, ordered all 
flowers removed from his room, paid his 
surgeon with his $300 prize. 

The American Bowling Congress, 
founded in 1895 to standardize the game, 
now has 405 member associations, 25,000 
registered teams. Each team pays $1 a 
year dues; each 50 teams elects one repre- 
sentative to the Congress which meets to 
do its work while the tournament is being 
held. The Congress last week: 

Adopted an amendment to the constitu- 
tion providing that all member association 
treasurers be bonded, because of Depres- 
sion’s temptations. 

Voted to provide every member club 
with a subscription, to be paid for by the 
A. B. C., to the Bowlers Journal, largest 
bowling publication in the U. S. 

Awarded 106 gold medals to bowlers 
who made 300 in sanctioned tournaments 
in the past fiscal year. 

Elected Charles Koch of Cleveland 
president to succeed Elmer Baumgarten of 
Chicago. Last November, ex-President 
Baumgarten became acting secretary of 
the A. B. C. when A. L. Langtry, secretary 
since 1905, had to be removed to an insane 
asylum. 


Who Won 

@ The Washington Senators: the opening 
game of the American League baseball 
season in Washington; 4 to 1, against the 
Philadelphia Athletics. President Reoose- 
velt threw out the first ball, stayed till the 
game was over. 

@ William Robertson Coe’s colt Ladys- 
man, champion two- year-old of 1932 and 
favorite for this year’s Kentucky Derby: 
his first race this year, against a field of 
ten including seven Derby eligibles; by 
half a length, with Rush Hour second; at 
the opening day of the Havre de Grace 
(Md.) track. : 
@ Clifford Sutter, intercollegiate tennis 
champion and third ranking U. S. player: 
the North & South championship, 6-3, 7-5. 
6-2, against George Lott in the final; at 
Pinehurst. 

@ The University of Washington crew, by 
two lengths: a 2,000-meter varsity race 
against California (second) and University 
of California at Los Angeles; at Long 
Beach. 

@ The Princeton crew, by less than a 
quarter-length: a race against Navy over 
a Henley course; at Annapolis. 
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Clocks and 


Hearts 


HEN you look at a beautiful clock which 
“() has kept almost perfect time for nearly 
a hundred years, you marvel at the skill of its 
maker. 


However, it could not have kept ticking 
41,536,000 times a year if it had not been regu- 
larly inspected and kept in good repair during 
its long life. 

But far more remarkable than the old clock is 
the engine made for you by Nature, which 
pumps faster than the clock ticks—your own 
heart which has throbbed more than 35,000,000 
times a year with no stopping for repairs. 
Your very life depends upon its continuing 
ability to pump blood toall parts of your body. 


Do you take good care of your heart? It will 
serve you longer, make you happier, make your 
life more worth living if you do not abuse it 
and if you do not neglect it in case it beats too 
fast or too slow, too faintly or too violently. ” 





Too prolonged overstrain at any age in life may cause 
heart trouble. There are, however, three general groups 
of heart difficulties: 


FIRST—the heart troubles of young people caused 
by diseases of childhood. Rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matism (associated with ‘‘growing pains,’’ tonsillitis 
and stiff and painful joints) frequently cause heart 
disease. Diphtheria, scarlet fever and measles may 
injure children’s hearts. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


TIME 
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A man with a bad heart—who has learned how 
to take care of it—frequently outlives men who 
persistently abuse their hearts. Some of the 
most efficient and useful people in the world 
have had heart trouble for years. 


In sharp contrast to people who have real heart 
ailments are the many persons who worry 
about imaginary heart trouble. Indigestion, 
lung trouble or nervousness may cause symp- 
toms near the heart, while the heart itself is 
entirely sound. 


If you would keep your heart beating con- 
tentedly, like Grandfather’s clock —seventy, 
eighty or perhaps a hundred years—give it 
attention—at least an annual examination by 
a competent doctor. He will tell you what to 
do if it needs help or special care. The Met- 
ropolitan will be glad to send you its free 
booklet, ““Give Your Heart a Chance.” Ad- 
dress Booklet Department 533-Q, 










SECOND—heart diseases of middle-aged people re- 
sulting from syphilis, toxic poisoning, or focal infection 
in teeth, tonsils, sinuses and elsewhere. 

THIRD—heart ailments of old people which may re- 
sult from one of these definite causes or from hardening 
of the arteries. 

Many people whose hearts have been damaged are 
adding years to their lives by hygienic living, rest and 
intelligently balanced exercise. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1933 M.L.1. co. 
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NO SIR! 
your bill won't 


make you groan 
NOT AT OUR HOTELS! 


Ties no pleasure in stopping ata 
hotel if you’ve got to worry about 
an oversize bill. That’s why you'll find 
double enjoyment when stopping at 
one of the Hotels under Ralph Hitz 
Direction. Your fine room, your super- 
fine meals will not be spoiled by the 
anticipation of an exorbitant bill. 
You know, in advance, that room, 
meals and services will be priced in 
keeping with the times. Thousands 
have discovered this secret of econom- 
ical travel. Explore its amazing possi- 
bilities yourself by stopping at a Hitz- 
Directed Hotel the next time you’re in 
New York, Detroit or Dayton. 


o e Sd 


Hotels under direction of 


RALPH HITZ 
@ In New York 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue 
2500 Rooms, $3.50 up 


@ In New York 
THE LEXINGTON 


Lexington Avenue at 48th Street 
805 Rooms, $3.00 up 


@ In Detroit 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 


1200 Rooms, $3.00 up 
@ In Dayton 
THE VAN CLEVE 


300 Rooms, $2.50 up 
SSSA ET A NE, LT ST TT ERIE IE HSN R EE 








Ceno-Orchestra 

There were strange goings-on at Phila- 
delphia’s proud Academy of Music one 
aiternoon last week. The stage was ap- 
parently deserted but emanating from it 


| like phantom music came the shimmering 





sounds of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Russian 
Easter, reproduced as faithfully as if the 
Philadelphia Orchestramen were sitting in 
their accustomed places, the violins down 
front on the left of the stage, the brasses 
farther back on the right, with cymbals, 
bells and kettledrums behind. There were 
other weird happenings that afternoon. 
Footsteps sounded spookily on the empty 
stage. Voices were heard asking for ham- 
mers and saws and a band of unseen 
carpenters seemed to start pounding away 
on the boards. Again the unseen orchestra 
played, this time the finale to Wagner’s 
Gotterddmmerung. It climbed to such 
mighty crescendos that even hard-headed 
scientists sitting in the audience could 


imagine. that 2,000 men or more were 
playing to them. 
Conductor Leopold Stokowski was 


demonstrating a new “Ceno-orchestra 
System,”* result of a two-year experiment 
with Bell Telephone Laboratories. Dr. 
Stokowski sat in the back of the audi- 
torium busily twisting dials, manipulating 
switches. Three floors above in the Acad- 
emy ballroom his Orchestra, conducted by 
Alexander Smallens, played into specially- 
sensitized microphones which relayed the 
music to three loud-speakers concealed 
behind curtains backstage. 

Hitherto one loud-speaker has been con- 
sidered sufficient to transmit orchestral 
music. The use of three last week, stra- 
tegically placed, was what distributed the 


sound as though the players were on 
the stage, gave what engineers called 
“auditory perspective.” The filters and 


amplifiers, which Stokowski manipulated, 
brought out the faintest whispers of the 
violins as they never have been brought 
out before. The climaxes, louder than any 
orchestra could have achieved unaided, 
were almost deafening but they were not 
distorted. Offstage singing was also re- 
produced, with force and clarity. 


In his ardor to build up one of the 
Wagnerian crescendos Conductor Stokow- 
ski twisted a dial off his control desk. In 
a speech after the demonstration he 
prophesied a day when “there will be 
music in small-town auditoriums as 


| splendid as that which is now played by 


fine symphony orchestras in large cities. 
. I can imagine spacious gardens of 


| pleasure in which happy idlers, after a 


brief day’s work, wander amid the trees 
while they listen to the strains of great 
music played in some distant music 
tower.” 





<< 


All-Star Blackbirds 


Brunswick Record Corp.’s Manhattan 





laboratory has lately been a hotbed of 


Negro jazz—Duke Ellington and Don 
Redman with their high-spiced bands, 


*Punned by engineers as “See-No-Orchestra 


System.’ 











EUROPE 


ECONOMY TOURS 


First sailing from New York, June 













22nd—weekly thereafter. To 
England, France, Germany — all 
Central and Southern Europe. 30 
itineraries, various durations. At. 


lantic Crossings on the swift, steady 


Famous Four, stabilized sisterships, 
ROUND TRIP RATES 
23 DAYS for 


_ $1712 


to 43 DAYS 


tor$376 


These rates apply to 
accommodetions in 
Third Class, modern 
throughout. (Tourist 
Class at slightly 
higher rates). 

Inquire concerning 
all details from Your 


> Travel Agent or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAK 


Retieongyes Saige 
= DNIEPER RIVER TOUR 
GE 14 DAYS 


Visit intense Moscow, impressive 
Kéev, then cruise to titanic Dnie 
probes Dam, and past Cossack villages 
to spacious Odessa. First Class, 
$205; Tourist, $110; Special, $65. 


















Other unusual Tours: Colorful 
Ukrainia, 10 days; Cruising the Volga, 
12 days; Great Cities Tour, 17 days. 
New low travel rates . . . 15 tours 
to choose from . . . 5 to 31 days. 

Price includes Intourist hotels, 
meals, guide-interpreters, Soviet 
visa and transportation from start: 
ing to ending point in the Soviet 
Union. Price does not include 


round trip passage to the Soviet 
Union. 


Write for Booklet T4 


INTOURIST - INC. 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel 
Bureau of the U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave, 
New York. Offices in Boston, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Or see your 
own travel agent. 
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Torch-Singers Ethel Waters and Adelaide e 
Hall, Cecil Mack’s choir; the four Mills & e <p 1 he 
Brothers who learned to sing like tubas | 
and saxophones back in Piqua, Ohio, be- | 


cause they could not afford to buy the in- | 2 9 
OURS | struments; Tapdancer Bill Robinson who ox ¢ I Up fy Q y ot d 
) ij aN 




















































ae Ties 


| went to the laboratory at midnight be- 

cause his feet twinkle faster when the 
night is half done. 

Brunswick was making records of the 


/ York, June 


* 


reafter. To 








pu music from Blackbirds of 1928. They 
$e, went on sale last week.* Instead of send- 
— a ing out stereotype notices smart Jack 

swift, steady | Kapp, Brunswick’s publicity man, sent | 
| sisterships, | phonograph dealers and record reviewers 
ATES a disc announcing the album. On Jack 
Kapp’s record Dorothy Fields and James 

DAYS for (“Jimmie”) McHugh, who wrote the | 

171° Blackbirds score, paraphrased their theme | 


song “I Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love, Baby” by saying “Let’s all say a 
43 DAYS , 
prayer so they [the records] will sell, 
$376 baby.” If Fields & McHugh’s prayer is 
answered, Brunswick will revive music 
from other oldtime shows, similarly per- 


les apply to - . 
a formed by expensive, all-star casts. 


dations in 
ass, modern 
ut. (Tourist 
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concerning 

s from Your 

Agent or March 4 Issue 

ae The night of March 3, 1933 and all the 


following day brought an avalanche of 
ICAN news to editors’ desks throughout the 
rk 


land. Herbert Hoover was leaving the 
RPG White House. Franklin Roosevelt was a 
teies going in. . . . Banks all over the coun- “ a . 
ae try were being closed by decree. ...A P 
TOUR | wit stockmarket "Fenot fell to the articular about his pipes... 
Japanese. . . . Mayor Cermak was dying. 


.. » President Roosevelt asked extraordi- | has no time for his TEETH and GUMS 


nary powers. .. . Extra session to deal 





impressive with banks. .. . 
wa i It was the kind of day that keeps make- | A well-kept, sweet and cool pipe is a 
irst Class, up editors tearing their hair and remaking | mighty good friend. But this pipe —- 
cial, $65. their pages. And on this particular day all noisseur absolutely forgets that his 
5: Colerfel make-up editors had to think not only of | teeth and gums need attention, too. 
1 the Volga their regular readers, but of a professional His gums need exercise and they're 
#, 17 days. event of much importance—the third an- | not getting it! Civilization’s modern 
. - 15 tours nual typographical competition in Phila- | foods are too soft and creamy to give 
31 days. delphia sponsored by N. W. Ayer & Son | them the stimulation they need. Natur- 
st hotels, advertising agency. The contest this year ally his gums are weak and his tooth 
ts, Soviet was to be based on issues of March 4. hie ce $s 

, ; ro : : brush shows that “‘tinge of pink. 
from start: Editors of 1,386 dailies sent their papers \ ‘ag. “Pink h brush” 
the Soviet of that day to Philadelphia. Take warning. “Pink tooth brush 
ot include may lead to gingivitis, Vincent's dis- 


On a floor of the Ayer building, the 
1,386 sheets were spread over 5,000 square 
feet of space. Three judges—Editor Fred 


the Soviet ease, or possibly to pyorrhea. It can 


dull your teeth. It may even endanger 





tT4 Fuller Shedd of the Philadelphia Evening the soundness of your tecth. 
Bulletin, Editor Marlen Pew of Editor & So, do this: get some Ipana Tooth 

- INC. Publisher tradepaper, Fred W. Kennedy. Paste. First clean your teeth with it. 

State Travel journalism director at University of Wash- | Then take a little extra Ipana and rub 

Chicago, and ington—walked gravely up & down the it into your gums. Dentists advise this Keep this up. Your teeth will be notice- 
tows, dropping ballots upon sheets which massage because Ipana contains ziratol, ably brighter and cleaner after a few days. 


caught their favor for excellence of typog- a toning agent which aids in stimulating Soon your gums will be fit and firm and 


raph ake- é >SSW yeekK ee ee. 3 a : 
* 1y> make-up and presswork. Last week infirm gums back to health. pink tooth brush"’ will be gone! 
the “sweepstakes” winner was announced: i 


the New York Times. Prize: a silver * 1 6p: i ? a8 
cup bearing the name of Francis Wayland Avoid Pink Tooth Br ush with 


Ayer, late founder of the agency. Honors 


° BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.T-43 
also were awarded in two other classes. -73 West Screet, New York, N.Y 
Among newspapers of 10,000 to 50,000 Kindly send = a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
H ae ° ° PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
circulation: the Rockford (iil.) Register partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


- ‘ae newspapers of 10,000 or 
ess: the Chambersburg (Pa.) Public p d M Name— — —— 
Opinion. ani assare peas 


*An album of six 10-inch records, price $5. City State. - 
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1898. War with Spain. Pacific trade paralyzed by fear of the enemy fleet. Dewey races 600 
miles from Hong Kong to Manila...orders an immediate attack...and war in the Pacific is 
over. Dewey was a strategist. He thought independently and acted swiftly. And he knew that 
on land or sea, battles are won by those who choose a key objective...then mass their forces 


in concentrated attack. 


@ The depression brought at least one mi of 
tion...a return to family life. 


P U T T H E A M E R | C a N M A G A Z N E This return re-emphasizes the power aw 


1933 business strategists have arrived at two definite conclusions 
on present day advertising: lhe 


e 
1 The most profitable medium on any advertising list is that one 
which is most widely read by the whole family—faiher, mother, 
son and daughter. 


2 The American Magazine is more thoroughly read by all mem- 
bers of the family than any other magazine published .* 


“Proved by scores of independent investigations. Data available or request. 





Lerst vil 


east one mij 


|e power and 


BATTLE OF 


“| SEE YOU'VE PUT THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE DOWN 
FOR EVEN MORE THAN 


LAST YEAR.” 


“YES, IN 1933 WE MUST CON- 
CENTRATE ON THE FAMILY 
GROUP.” 


The business leaders who will profit most substantially from today’s rapidly changing eco- 
nomic conditions are those who, like Dewey, think independently and act swiftly. The 
advertising appropriations of many businesses are still reduced. But leaders in these busi- 
nesses know that they can secure the greatest selling effect by concentrating their advertising 


forces on the key objective, the American family, 


of a great advertising medium...The American Magazine. 
More than 1,800,000 families...fathers, mothers, sons 
and daughters get together on The American Magazine. 


rill rit Magazine 
st vill the family 


It is here that they find a common ground of interest— 
discussion of the new circumstances under which they 
must live and work. 

And it is in The American Magazine that they find the 
news of those products whose purchase is more than ever 
a matter of family decision. 

That is why advertisers of 1933, who must make fewer 
dollars go further than ever before, are putting The 
American Magazine first. 

It allows them to concentrate on their key objective... 


to do a consistent all-family job. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Engaged. Elizabeth Alice van Antwerp Died. Eugene Edward O’Donnell, « 
Manning, daughter of New York’s Prot- president of Eastern Steamship Lines: of 
estant Episcopal Bishop William Thomas peritonitis; in Boston. 
Manning; and Griffith Baily Coale, 43, ® 
Manhattan muralist. 


o 








Died. Inspector Alfred Burn, personal 
‘ detective to Edward of Wales since the 
Engaged. Louise Miller, daughter of War; in Hove, England. 
New York’s onetime (1921-23) Governor aes 
Nathan L. Miller; and Douglas Robi : : ® 

ages ooaget Aaa gy elas UN Died. Famed Professor Ashley Hora: 


son of onetime (1924-29) Assistant Sec- ; : : . : 
retary of the Navy Theodore Douglas Thorndike of Columbia University, 61; in 
’ Manhattan. Stricken with a heart attack 


Robinson. : 
ee he was walking home from a club dinner 


Married. Clarence Linden (“Buster”) Professor Thorndike was found unconséi 
Crabbe, 24, Olympic swimming champion, US 4S he lay on a deserted Madison Ave- 
ra pee eS -*; | cinemactor (King of the Jungle); and one PUC sidewalk. Best-known Thorndike tex. 
l. * i ou Adah Virginia Held, 20; in Yuma, Ariz. reg ee Shakespeare; Tray. 

‘Ww en raf PEO TE edy; Anglish Comec y- 

i celhess ° we eat: Married. Mona Fox, 30, daughter of Ba 5 An ep: 

@ Ride trail this summer in Glacier retired Cinemagnate William Fox; and Died. William E. Metzger, 64, auto- 
National Park. See the land-of- Joseph Riskin, 45, Manhattan diamond motive pioneer, co-organizer of Cadilla 
shining-mountains from the top- merchant; in Miami Beach. Motor Car Co.; of heart disease after four 
deck of a trail-wise pony. Get young ai years’ illness; in Detroit. He attended 
again—hungry as a 10 year-old. Married. Onetime Mayor James John the world’s first automobile show (Lon 
Glacier Park has everything—com- (“Jimmy”) Walker of New York City and don, 1895), returned to build & operate 
fortable hotels, breathless peaks his good friend, onetime Actress Betty the first U. S. automobile retail showroom 
and Alpine lakes, hundreds of trails, Compton ; by the Mayor _ of Cannes, : owen ¥. ), help _ a a 
guides that can cook, spin yarns France. Said the Mayor of Cannes to the Sa sat Cas “ge , * ss ae 
and philosophize. On the Great groom: “I hope when you are recalled to "quare “arden, 1900). 

Regiars-danin fine America to take another official position, — ea 
: probably as Mayor of New York, you Died. Samuel Johnson Poe, 69, Bulti- 


Glacier Pa rk will remember Cannes pleasantly.” more lawyer, grand-nephew of Poet Edgar 
— Allan Poe, eldest of Princeton’s famed six 
on the route of the Appointed. James Sylvester Bolan, 60, footballing Poe brothers; of heart disease 
Empire Builder Deputy Chief Inspector of Manhattan’s in Washington. 
Write A. J. Dickinson police: to be Police Commissioner, suc- —o—— 
P. T. M., 708 Great ceeding Edward Pierce Mulrooney who Died. Mary Dickerman Woodin. 
Northern Railway Bidg., last week resigned to become chairman of mother of Secretary of the Treasury Wil 
St. Paul, for particulars. New York’s State Alcoholic Beverage iam Hartman Woodin; of a_ paralytic 
Control Board. Like his predecessor, stroke; in Manhattan. 
Commissioner Bolan answered the recruit- , 
ing call of Police Commissioner Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1896, has come up steadily 
from the ranks. He got his first promotion 
(to sergeant) in 1901 when he jumped , aL, 
from a ferryboat into Hell Gate Channel, veloper (with two other physicians ani 
rescued two drowning men. During his Thomas Alva Edison ) of the electric 
ten-year supervision of Manhattan’s chair; of old age; in Flushing, L. I. Dr 
theatre district, Broadway has called him Rockwell & colleagues electrocuted 44 
its “toughest” inspector, “so straight he animals before their device was tried ou 
amid nation-wide protest, on one William 
Kemmler, murderer, at Auburn, N. Y. o 
Aug. 6, 1890. 





Died. Alphonso David Rockwell, 92 
pioneer electrotherapeutist, ardent op 
ponent of capital punishment, co-de- 








bends over backward.” 
Died. Robert (“Bob”) Carey, 28, 1932 
American Automobile Association racing 
! : * 5 4 ~ Od 2 ime 
CRUISES for champion; when, during a practice run on ( Died. Jules Piccard, 93, longtim¢ 
5 Los Angeles’ Ascot Speedway, a frozen 1883-1920) University of Basel chemls 
the price of ONE steering knuckle sent his car crashing try professor, father of Stratospherist Au 
; guste Piccard and his twin Chemist Jean 


MEDITE RRAN EAN nich thee seis : Piccard of Wilmington, Del.; in Lausanne 
Died. Paul B. King, 38, Wartime avia- pee eee 
NORWAY-EU ROPE tion protic son of Utah's Senate Wil. Died. Adelbert Ames, 97, last survivin! 


s.s. VOLENDAM liam Henry King; when he fell/jumped Federal general of the Civil War, oldes 
SAILING from | from the seventh floor of Washington’s West Point graduate (Class of 1861 ), long: 
NEW YORK J U LY 5th Blackstone Hotel. A nervous breakdown _ time golf partner of John Davison Rocke- 
54 DAYS $425 and six months ago forced Captain King to feller; of old age; in Ormond Beach, Fla 

Including all sb phe a | quit test piloting at Langley Field, Va., He entered the Civil War a lieutenant, was 
neluding all shore excursions. First Class throughout. | enter a sanitarium which he left last fort- a 29-year-old major general when it ended 
Visiting 12 countries—25 cities. Traveling 13,000 . ~ * ° ° o . ° 
miles on the popular VOLENDAM with Holland- night. For heroism in the first Battle of Bull Run 
America Line’s famous First Class service and —— he got, 32 years later. a Congressiona 
cuisine. Comprehensive program of included shore . ee ge ty . i ren 
a Mtnnmanme: Died. Leah Barnato Blackwell, 40, Eng- Medal of Honor. Appointed Provision! 


Full particulars from your TRAVEL AGENT or land’s “Queen of Diamonds,” daughter of | Governor of Mississippi in 1868, he was 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE the late Diamond Tycoon Barnett (“Bar- sent to the U. S. Senate in 1869, elected 
29 BROADWAY, N. Y., and offices in principal cities ney - Barnato, divorced last month Governor in 1873. Reconstruction ws 
from Carlyle Blackwell, oldtime cinemac- forced him, last North Governor 0! 4 

R y | : : im, last Northern Gove 
FRANK TOURIST CO. | tor (Trme, April 3); of heart disease; in Southern State, to resign three years late! 
| London. in the face of impeachment proceedings 


as 





542 FIFTH AVENUE (at 45th Street) NEW YORK 
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is cordially invited 


to inspect the navly re-decoraled 


Nolhh Da eal 


which will avive al Pier 57, 
Herth Rever, Wednesday Apel 26 
and be open lo visilors Aputl 27 tS 





Tue Ile de France, since her maiden voyage in 
1927, has been the choice of many thousands 
of distinguished passengers. Her First Class pas- 
senger list has always been a Who’s Who of those 
prominent in the artistic, scientific, professional 
and industrial world. During that time, her dec- 
orations and appointments have won for her the 
title of one of the most beautiful ships in the trans- 
atlantic service. It is our belief that her passengers 
will now find her even more luxurious, more 
beautiful, more completely satisfying than before. 
¢ Her Smoking-room, two decks in height, has 
been repaneled in light, gay woods so that the 
effect is bright and colorful. The two 
side staircases have been eliminated, so 
that this is now one very large room. 
The Grand Salon (a masterpiece of de- 
sign by Sue et Mare, and decorated by 
Nelson) has had its forty great columns 


telacquered in another color, and its 





The ILE DE FRANCE 
APRIL 29 *© MAY 27 ° 


sails from 
JUNE 17 





New York for 
JULY 7 > 








furniture and hangings modernized. The superb 
Salon de Thé (designed by Ruhlman, and deco- 
rated by the Ateliers Marc Simon) has been 
completely renewed. 

¢ Extensive alterations have been made in the 
First Class living quarters. Many cabins have 
been enlarged. Many private baths have been 
added. Lighting has been improved, and telephone 
service installed in every stateroom. To eliminate 
all possibility of creaking noises in the woodwork, 
the panel-joints of every cabin have been padded. 
¢ Similar improvements have been made in the 
Tourist Class. There is a new bar in the Smoking- 
room; and a Gymnasium has been 
installed for the exclusive use of Tourist 
Class. All the staterooms have been re- 
decorated with new, attractive hangings. 
e Any travel agent will be glad to 
make reservations on the J/e de France. 


French Line, 19 StateSt., New York City. 












Plymouth and Le Havre: 
JULY 28 + AUGUST 19 
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Such Travel Values! 


Trips to Yellowstone Park 
and to and from the Pacific 
Northwest and California 
are surprisingly inexpensive 


The newest train serving the West 
is the roller-bearing 


ORTH COAST LIMITED 


*s, If you plan a trip, mail coupon 


ee for booklets and informa- 


Se, tion. E. E. Nelson, 170 


~, Northern Pacific 
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=. Ry., St. Paul, 


7s Minn. 


Mr. Nelson: *e 
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NOTHING 
ELSE LIKE IT ON 

THE ATLANTIC 
ONE PRICE + ONE CLASS 


” What people have made bookings? Students, teach- 
ers, professional people, parents with young child- 
ren and the family car, and all real 
travellers who want most com- 
fortable surroundings, best food, 


® Automobile 


agreeable friends, without expens- round trip 
ive frills. SAILING—May 2, May $130 
16, May 30, June 13, June 27. From 


New York to Havre or Antwerp. 
Ask your local agent or write direct to: 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE, Dept. 45 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





DEPILATORY “CREAM GIANT TUBE 
As White and Fragrant as your choicest 
cold cream. Simply spread on andrinse off. 


ZIP Epilator-—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT only $1 


Permanentl Destroys Hair 


TRAVEL BY AIR ij 
WHEN IN EUROPE 
IMPERIAL 


AIRWAYS 


a 


Bookings and 
Particulars from 
agents 


travel 


| Municipal Court, 
| landlords submitted this letter which they 





| favors. 











TIME 


ANIMALS 


Crickets v. Tuba 


When one Farnham Fox, a tuba player, 
got out of his Bayside, N. Y. apartment 
three months early, he offered an excuse- 
complaint not new to landlords—a plague 
of insects. Last fortnight in Flushing’s 
Musician Fox’s suing 





had sent him: “The insects you com- 
plained of are crickets and no doubt are 
found in most of the homes and apart- 
ments of Bayside. They are harmless, and 
many people enjoy their chirping; in fact, 
there was a poem [sic] dedicated to ‘The 


| Cricket on the Hearth’ and in China they 


put them in cages to hear them sing. 

Last week, after ten days’ study and re- 
flection, Justice Nicholas M. Pette brought 
in a twelve-page decision. Ruled he: 
“While the cricket is technically an insect 
and a bug, it would appear from a study 
of his life that, instead of being obnoxious, 
he is an intellectual little fellow, with cer- 
tain attainments of refinement and an in- 
defatigable musician par excellence. .. . 

“The cricket, with his musical armature, 
is capable of emitting his intermittent 
notes . mainly for selfish purposes of 
love-making . . . is thus revealed to be 
not only a histrionic performer and a 
singer, but a romantic lover as well... . 
Judgment will be entered for the plaintiff 
for the full amount demanded [$135].” 


—-—- 





Mutt Show 


Young Tommy Adair is a purebred Eng- 
lish bulldog, son of a grand champion. 
Some day he may know the feel of smooth 
green carpet under his feet, the glare of 
arc lights, the eyeing of solemn experts 
who may award him ribbons and medals 
for his form, coat, stance, carriage. But 
already he has won a prize—in Ocean City, 
N. J. one day last week—simply for being 
so appallingly, truculently ugly. 





Some 5.000 residents and Easter visitors | 


watched Tommy Adair and 149 other less 
well-bred dogs straggle crookedly down 
the resort city’s wide boardwalk. An 
American Legion band blared martially 
while the dogs tugged or were tugged by 
small owners who had entered them in 
Ocean City’s second annual Mutt Show. 
Proudly heading the line ambled an in- 
gratiating, yellowish mongrel named Hobo 
Ocean City who makes the boardwalk his 
year-round home. Barred from competi- 
tion because he was champion Mutt last 
year, he was chosen host this year. 

The only qualifications for entrance in 
the Mutt Show were four legs and a bark. 
Aristocratic lineage won purebreds no 
The American Legion (sponsors) 
saw to that by choosing as judges three 
men utterly ignorant of dogs. No expert 
could have deciphered the scrambled 
strains in a waggling pup named Peanuts, 
and no expertness was needed to tell that 
he deserved a prize for being “cute.” 

While newsreel cameras chirred, 48 
other prizes, mostly collars and harnesses, 
were awarded to owners of largest, small- 
est, shortest-haired, longest-haired, oddest 
dogs. There was only one disappointment: 
by an oversight the judges failed to honor, 


| as advertised, the mutt with the most fleas. 
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Europe’s really inter. 
esting and many-sided 
country: Old World 
grandeur in ancient 
castles and medieval 
towns. Modern wonders 
of great cities. Art, music, 
and the Wagner festivals, 
Thrilling sports; famous 
health resorts. Romantic 
rivers, forests and lakes, 
The towering Bavarian 
Alps. Bright-hued villages 
and festivals. 

Germany is your cour- 
teous and honest host, as- 
|. suring spotless comforts, 
GayBerlin.Zeppelin delicious food, light- 
trips. Modernistic art. ‘“ 

hearted entertainments, for 


World’s fastest train, 
theFlyingHamburger” very modest expenditure, 





Walled towns , castles, 
cathedrals, medieval 
cities, great palaces, 
museums, folk festivals. 





GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue-New York 





A DAY 


* * 


PORTLAND TO THE 


ORIENT 


RETURNING TO SAN FRANCISCO 


$300 


Summer rates effective April Ist—a two months 
trip to Manila and return via Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong. Modern “ One-Class” 
General Liners — outside rooms with beds— 
spacious decks and social rooms — splendid 
American food. @ Yokohama and return, $240. 
Round-the-World tours, $500. 
SAILINGS 

GENERAL PERSHING . May 3 

GENERAL SHERMAN . May 24 

GENERAL LEE..... Junel4 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars —or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Porter Building (Dept. Z) Portland, Oregon 
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AERONAUTICS | 








Akron Aftermath (Cont’d) 


@ Practically any course chosen by the 
late captain of the U. S. S. Akron, other 
than the one he did choose, might have 
taken the ship out of danger. 

@ The « sHerologist (who went down 
with his ship) had predicted thunder- 
storms “but had no doubt of the ship’s 
ability to avoid bad weather.” 

@ The one surviving officer believes the 
ship was broken by striking the water. 
The two surviving enlisted men _ believe 
she was broken by wind a few moments 
before she hit the sea. 

@ Before casting off for her last flight, 
the Akron was scheduled for extensive 
repairs, involving one of the girders which 
the enlisted men saw snap as she crashed. 
Nevertheless “she was as sound as when 
she first arrived in Lakehurst.” 

@ A vertical current rammed the ship 
down. ... Suddenly speeded _ engines 





- 
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Keystone 
Capt. ANTON HEINEN 





He explained two orthodox storm 
maneuvers. 
pulled her tail lower. . . . : A green helms- 
man at the elevator controls let her nose 
rise too high, causing a stall. . . . Jammed 
elevators. . . . Damaged stabilizer. . . 
Broken gas cells. . . . 

Such was the welter of testimony— 
plausible, contradictory, inconclusive—be- 
lore the Naval Court of Inquiry when it 
adjourned last week from Lakehurst Naval 
Air Station to Washington Navy Yard. 
The court was moved to the Capital be- 
cause witnesses ‘were required to appear 
also before the joint Congressional in- 
vestigating committee which convenes this 
week, 

Man with Beard. Shortly before the 
court left Lakehurst, in walked a startling 
little man, forehead bald as a bullet, and 
sat himself in the witness chair. Piercing 
blue eyes blazed above a pickled Mephis- 
tophelian profile—long, hooked nose and 
pointed reddish beard. He was Captain 
Anton Heinen who began testing and flying 
Zeppelins in Germany in 1911. He flew 
the Bodensee between Berlin and Fried- 
tichshafen with clock-like regularity and 








THE STORY OF 
JOHN Y. DELAY 










ee 


1909 “7 would like to go to Europe” 
BUT... he got a job and didn’t go. 


w 


1919 “Would like to go to Europe” 
BUT... family cares prevented. 






$ ae 
s Gmee her i 
1933... TODAY “Would like to go.” 
Not busy BUT afraid to spend the money! 





ws. 


Miss $ 
1949 ... 700 LATE NOW! 


1939 “Like to go!” 


again! 


UT... too busy 





fF. bcd up and GO! NOW 


Everything seems to be in favor of those who are thinking of 
Europe this summer. We've written a booklet about it. It’s /ree. 
Steamship rates are down. Living costs are absurdly low in many 
quaint European towns. The booklet gives the figures. 7, pyuROPE 
It’s Holy Year in Rome. Davis Cup matches in France. and hak 


Musical festivals in honor of Wagner in Germany. $1 8400 


tourist class on 
many fine ships 


Pack up and GO! But send the coupon for this un- 
usual free booklet first. That’s where your trip begins. 
This message sponsored by Transatlantic Steamship Lines: Anchor Line, Canadian Pacific 


Steamships, Cosulich Line,Cunard Line, French Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland Ameri- 
\, caLine, Italian Line, North German Lloyd, Red Star Line, United States Lines, White Star Line. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES, 80 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Will you please send me, without obligation, 
your free booklet “This Year of All Years.” 


NAME____ 


pe 
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The FLORSHEIM 
SAoe 


There’s only one way to judge value 


... that's to balance the cost against 


the service. Men, who know fine foot- 


wear, choose Florsheims . 


cost may be a trifle more, but in the end, 
they give many extra months of satis- 
factory wear. The Wilshire... Style S-454 





. . their first 


MOST 8 STYLES 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY: Manufacturers - CHICAGO 





YOU’LL FIND SPACIOUS DECKS LIKE THESE ONLY ON 


LHE LIG 
THREE 


Loa f and 
play 


all the way to California 


UST picture yourself basking in the sun on 

the broad, open decks of these great liners — 
the BIG THREE. Spacious decks just made 
for loafing...roomy, inviting cabins that give 
you plenty of ‘elbow room.”’ 


The Big Three 
‘The fastest ships in coast-to-coast service’ 
—how important that is for your enjoyment! 
On these giant liners, the Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and California, you have size for good 


times and comfort— speed for your 
convenience. 


Plenty of time to visit the two (== 


through your 
local agent, 


worthwhile *‘high spots’’ of the 
trip — Havana and the Panama 


Canal. Rates are the lowest ever—25% reduc- 
tion for round trips by sea. 
Around and Across America 
by Water and Rail 

Round trips from your home town and back. 
Take steamer voyage in either direction and 
rail the opposite way with choice of routes 
and stopovers. 8,500 miles of fascinating travel 
at very moderate rates. For complete details 
apply to your local agent. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, N. Y.; 216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
637 Market St., San Francisco. 

Other offices in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 





claims to have carried 100,000 passenger 


without a single casualty in ten year; | 


piloting. The U. S. Navy hired him jy 
1922 to help supervise construction of the 
Shenandoah and train its first crew. Lieut. 
Commander Herbert V. Wiley, Akron sy. 
vivor, was his pupil. When the Shenandoah 
broke from her moorings in a 70-mi. gale 
with 21 men aboard, it was Capt. Heinen 
who brought her back, damaged but whole 
His contract expired in 1924 and he left 
Navy employ following bitter controver. 
sies with high officers over airship practice 
Three years ago he formed a company to 
build and sell “air yachts” (four-passenger 
blimps) for $10,000 each. The scheme 
failed. Currently he lives at Lakewood 
N. J., frequently breaks into print as an 
oracle on airship matters. Last week he 
had a chance to augment his meagre 
finances by reporting the Lakehurst in. 
quiry for Hearst’s International News 
Service. Yet he said he would donate the 
proceeds to a fund for the families oj 
Akron victims. 

Capt. Heinen was seated in one of the 
wide-armed Press chairs, painstakingly 
writing notes of testimony, when the judge 
advocate called him to the witness stand 
Taking the jumbled jigsaw bits of eye- 
witness testimony, he fitted them against 
his own background of experience: 

@ He agreed with Commander Wiley that 
a sudden down-current of air forced the 
Akron’s tail into water, and that that broke 
the ship. 

@ The minor breaks and buckling of 
girders reported from previous flights only 
testified to the Akron’s elasticity, a neces- 
sary characteristic of rigid ships. 

@ There was no reason why the Akron 
should not have been taken out in bad 
weather. “A ship of the size and cruising 
radius of the Akron could be operated 
under any conditions.” He had taken 
Zeppelins into worse weather many a time 
But— 

@ The captain should have avoided the 


storm centre, and could have done so, in | 


absence of complete data, by one of two 
methods which have been orthodox Zeppe- 
lin practice since early days of airshipping 
1) maneuver the ship down close to the 
water (say, 300 ft.), ascertain exactly 
its speed, drift, altitude; slow down the 
motors and trim the ship carefully; make 
deliberate weather observations and chart 
a new course; 2) take the ship high above 
the storm—perhaps to 12,000 ft.—survey 
the storm area and escape directly, or ride 
it out at a safe height. 

Capt. Heinen, like the other witnesses 


from laying direct blame on Capt. Frank 
Carey McCord, the Akron’s master. They 
left the impression that theirs were com- 
paratively easy second guesses which Capt. 
McCord was not permitted after his one 
disastrously wrong guess; but that the 
Akron’s doom was not inevitable. 


Qe 


Flight by Steam 


Two young men climbed into the ope! 
cockpit of a Travelair biplane one day last 
week at Oakland Municipal Airport. After 
a minute or so the propeller began to 
turn. The plane started down the runway, 





gathered speed, soared into the air, its pro- | 


| peller beating a loud tattoo but without 
| any noise of engine exhaust. After circling 


who saw where better judgment might | 
have saved 73 lives and the ship, refrained | 
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the airport at 1,000 ft. for about 15 
minutes the plane glided to a landing and 


block tests. It weighs 500 lb.—consider- 


out jumped the two young men, grinning 
broadly. Thus unpretentiously, aeronautic | 
history was made. For the first time, a | 
steam-powered airplane had flown. 
The Engine consists of two cylinders | 
developing 90 h.p. in the air, 150 h.p. in 
| 


IN YOUR 2 WEEKS’ VACATION — BECAUSE 


ably more per horsepower than gasoline 
airplane engines. Steam is generated from 
water (not from any special chemical) by 
burning cheap crude-oil. Sealed condens- 
ers return the steam from the cylinders to 
the boiler with only 1% loss. Constant 
pressure in the boilers is maintained by 
electric gauges which automatically ignite 
the burners when pressure begins to fall. | 
Take-off pressure can be generated in one 
minute. The engine is reversible in flight, | 
effecting a short, slow landing. 

The Inventors are George D. Besler, 
31, and his brother William J., 29, sons of 
Board Chairman George William Besler 
of Central Railroad of New Jersey. As- 
sociated with them was their Princeton 
classmate (class of 1926) Clement Bates 
Ellery Harts, son of Brigadier-General 
William Wright Harts, onetime military 
attaché of the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

As youngsters at Hun School in Prince- 
ton, N. J. the Besler boys were usually 
mistaken for twins. (Now William is dark, 
slender; George is blond, stocky, has a | 
mustache.) As Princeton undergraduates 
they played polo, learned to fly, owned 
planes. As graduates they became steam- 
engine conscious, as are all Beslers be- 
cause of the family’s substantial interest 
in Davenport Locomotive Works. They 
went to California and got control of 
Doble Steam Motor Corp., which had been 
in difficulties, began producing steam au- 
tomobiles, steam trucks and busses. About 
three years ago the Beslers and _ their 
friend Clement Harts began experiments 
on the steam airplane engine, simply to 
prove it could be done. 

Significance. Acronauts began 100 
years ago to try to make steam engines 
fly, because no other motive power existed. 
The first successful dirigible, flown by 
Henri Giffard in 1852, was steam-pro- 
pelled. Ten years before, W. H. Phillips 
had sent aloft a small model helicopter 
with a steam engine in it. Langley’s first 
successful flying model, in 1896, was steam 
driven. Maxim worked on the idea. But 
no full size airplane flew. And before one 
did, Charles M. Manly had built a gaso- 
line engine lighter per horsepower than 
any steam plant produced so far. When 
It was proven that gas engines would fly, 
there remained no reason for early aero- 
hauts to bother with steam. 

Reasons for a renaissance of interest in 
steam are the same as motivated the de- 
velopment of Diesel engines for airplanes: 
elimination of fire hazard by use of crude 
oil; elimination of ignition and hence of 
radio interference; simplification of mech- | 
anism; economy. Also the steam engine 
offers reduction of noise, of vibration, of | 
complicated lubrication. 

While the Besler flight was regarded as 
a significant as well as an historic experi- | 
ment, few observers were prepared to | 
Suess whether the steam-engine idea will 
get farther than the Diesel, which has yet 
to be accepted by aviation. 











ARE THE FASTEST LINERS AFLOAT 


All-Expense Tours 
(Third Class Atlantic) 


183 


PARIS—4 days and nights in the gay 
Pleasure City 


‘189 


LONDON - PARIS-BRUSSELS 


More than a day in each city 


‘192 


LONDON-PARIS— 2 days in each 


great European center 


BERLIN — 4 joyous nights and days 
in the gay capital. 





Other longer tours to all Europe at 
lower and higher prices by Lloyd 
express and cabin liners and in all 
classes. Write for Booklets. 





ENCHANTING DAYS in aristocratic 
London . . . with its historic Tower, 
Houses of Parliament, exclusive May- 
fair, Piccadilly, Cheshire Cheese Inn, 
Old Curiosity Shop. Gay Paris .. . with 
its sidewalk cafes, all-night cabarets, 
fashionable shops, cathedrals, chateaux, 
and animated boulevards. Picturesque 
Brussels... with its public squares, ram- 
parts, Gothic art. Splendid Berlin... 
with its “till-dawn” night life, museums, 
music festivals, tree-embowered restau- 
rants, Potsdam and Sans Souci palaces. 


THRILLING DAYS in the spacious 


third class of the transatlantic cham- 
pions with every modern comfort. Light- 
hearted hours of dancing, music, Munich 
evenings, sports and relaxation. Assur- 
ance of comfort and beauty in the social 
rooms, stately dining hall, bright decks, 


immaculate cabins. 


North German Lloyd 


INFORMATION SERVICE, 57 Broadway, New York, will be glad to refer J you to 
an experienced steamship agent in your neighborhood who can be of real assistance. 





OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 













| j New Suspender Style by 


PARIS 


Made in U.S. A. 
The dashingly different, 
smart new Ardmores 
set the pace as odds- 


on suspender favorites 
with men who pick 
Longer Wear 
Greater Comfort 
A. STEIN &6 COMPANY 
Chicago » New York 





the winners. ] 
No Strain—No Pull 





ti Ipving = Shoisisimes ? 


When vou come to New 
York vou will find Che 
Gotham at the heart of 
the very smartest shop- 
ping district on Fifth 
Givens: Woes will also 
findevery luxurpofliving, 
with the high ceilings and 
spacious rooms ofa more 


gene rous day cee at rates 


surp) isingly moderate. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
it 55th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Fire in Simsbury 

One hundred of the 174 girls at smart 
Ethel Walker School in Simsbury, Conn. 
sat supping one night last week in the 
school’s big, square “Four Corners” dor- 
mitory. All at once there were uneasy 
stirrings. At a crisp command the girls 
arose, marched out on the lawn. While 
teachers called the roll they watched flames 
writhe and shoot through “Four Corners.” 
It soon burned to the ground and with it 
the belongings of 40 of the younger Walker 
girls—green wool and cotton uniforms, 
white crepe de chine evening dresses, rid- 
ing habits. They had no place to sleep; 
nor did 80 other girls. For two days prior 
“Beaverbrook,” a stately brick building 
that contained classrooms, offices, dining 
room, sleeping quarters, had been gutted 
by a brisk, suspiciously sudden fire. Most 
of Miss Walker’s girls had to be put up 
that night at an inn, a country club, in 
homes in Simsbury and Farmington. 

Daughters of Jays, Biddles, Iselins, 
Pinchots and Cheneys have gone to Miss 
Walker’s strict, impersonal, well-regulated 
school. Day after the second fire, family 
automobiles rolled into Simsbury to fetch 
the girls home. But Dr. Earle Terry Smith, 
husband of Founder Ethel Walker, an- 
nounced that he had obtained the use of 
the country club on Fisher’s Island off 
New London, that the school would carry 
on there until June. Meantime State police 
and constables guarded the school prop- 
erty. The fires (loss $300,000) had both 
been started in windward corners of base- 
ments. Not only that: within the past few 
weeks five other fires had been discovered, 
snuffed out in time. Clearly it was arson, 
with suspicion pointing at a discharged 
school employe. 


Princeton Prince 

At Princeton University, as elsewhere, 
it is customary for freshmen when regis- 
tering to indicate the name of the person 
responsible for their debts. Two autumns 
ago a Princeton freshman put down “The 
King of Siam.” At once he was sent to 
see Dean Christian Gauss. But Dean 
Gauss knew that this small, coffee-colored 
freshman was right. He was H. R. H. 
Prince Prasob Mom Chow Sukhavasti, 
nephew of Siam’s Queen Rambai Barni. 
A sturdy little fellow who had captained 
the boxing team at Chestnut Hill Academy 
near Philadelphia—and been handed an 
interscholastic prize by Princeton’s Presi- 
dent Hibben—he settled down to work at 
college, taking particular interest in eco- 
His presence caused Princeton 
Only a few years before 
(Class of 1923) Princeton had had a 
Siamese—popular little Boon Pitrachat, 
who won his letter playing soccer. And 


| even Siamese princes are not rare in the 


U. S.: Prince Swasti Pradish Svasti grad- 
uated from West Point; Prince Nondi- 
yavat Svasti from Georgetown last June; 
Prince Tong Ti Kayou went to San Fran- 


| cisco in 1928 to attend high school and 


learn baseball; Prince Arjuna Svasti to 
Yale in 1930; Prince Chukratong Tong- 
Vai is now studying entomology at 
Prince Debriddhi Devakul is 





studying agriculture at Boscowen, N., H. 
supervised as are 22 other Siamese by 
Murray Sheehan of the Siamese Legation 
in Washington. 


No Siamese himself, Supervisor Sheehay 


soon found his Princeton charge a bit of 
a problem. So did Princeton officials, who 
obviously could not crudely oust ap 





eas 

















Acie 


PRINCE PRASOB & PRESIDENT HIBBEN 
The Campus crowd was mistaken, 


H. R. H. Last year the Legation heard to 
its dismay that Boxer Prince Prasob, 1 
was planning to marry a Manhattan dance 
hall hostess. From Siam King Prajadhipok 
squelched the notion (Ti1mE, June 6). 
Prince Prasob ‘belonged to Princeton’ 
rollicking Campus Club. 


Campus Club was closed and Prince 
Prasob had departed from college. Ther 
had been drinking and late parties. There 


was talk that the dance hall girl had been 
present, and that afterwards a Princeton 
high school girl had been asked to leave 
town. In Washington, Supervisor Sheehan 
said: “This young man got in with a crowd 
at Princeton that thought he had a great 
deal of money. He had only what I sent 
him ... which was little enough, I can 
tell you.” Said Dean Gauss: “The Prince 
was an oriental. He did not understan¢ 
American ways.” Later: “Any report thi 
Mr. Sukhavasti was dismissed trom 
Princeton is not true. Princeton had noth- 
ing but the friendliest feeling for him 
when he withdrew.” 
Virginia’s Honor 

Drinking at the University of Virginia 
used to be scientific. An earnest youth 
would begin to tipple at night, keep at it 
until noon the next day. Then he woul 
stop, survey himself ‘anxiously. Would 
his intoxication last until night? . . . Mos 
students found it did not. But the reasoa 
for trying was that at university dances 
it was forbidden to drink. To enter the 
ballroom one was obliged to swear that 


he had drunk no spirits since noon. This 
pledge was kept remarkably inviolate by 





Last week the | 
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the young gentlemen of Virginia. Last 
week, as an experiment, the University 
honor committee lifted the pledge during 
Easter week dances, because it “is con- 
sidered a misapplication of the principles 
of honor; and the necessity for such a 
pledge is a reflection upon our conceptions 
of gentlemanly conduct.” 

o— 





Retirements 


Last autumn Princeton University lost 
its able Mathematician Oswald Veblen to 
Dr. Abraham Flexner’s new Institute for 
Advanced Study (Trme, Oct. 24). At 
Princeton retirement is permissible at 65, 
mandatory at 68. So after 43 years of 
service Dr. George McLean Harper re- 
linquished his famed Woodrow Wilson 
Professorship of Literature and settled 
down to write a biography of Coleridge. 
Patriarchal Paleontologist William Berry- 
man Scott, 75, retired after having been 
allowed to round out 50 years of teaching 
at Princeton. Last week there were more 
Princeton retirements. 

Wise and beloved, Dean Augustus Trow- 
bridge of the Graduate School was some- 
times called “the most nearly human mem- 
ber of the Princeton faculty.” Because of 
ill health he, 63, submitted a resignation 
which was regretfully accepted last week. 
Next dean, to be announced next June, 
may be popular English Professor Robert 
Kilburn Root. 

Other names on Princeton’s retirement 
list last week were so eminent as to cause 
wonder, until it was realized that they 
are all of retirement age: Biologist Edward 
Grant Conklin is 69; Art Professor Frank 
Jewett Mather Jr. is going on 65; Modern 
Language Professor William Koren is 69; 
Geodesist Walter Butler Harris 68; Anat- 
omist Charles Freeman Williams Mc- 
Clure 68. 








MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Mountaineers 

In Inez, Ky., John Mills choked his 
mother to death in a religious ceremony, 
went to jail. During the Grand Jury ex- 
amination local politicians made election- 
eering speeches, witnesses left hearings to 
attend a medicine show, swap animals at 
amule trading bee. During the trial wit- 
nesses absented themselves, mooned about 
town to “chaw the rag with the folks,” 
Jurors chatted with friends, waved greet- 
ings. Presiding Judge J. F. Bailey spent 
an hour charging the jury, mentioned the 
case at hand in but one sentence, repri- 
manded one juror for hobnobbing. After 
deliberation the jury last week returned a 
verdict of guilty, sent John Mills to jail 
_ his two accomplices for 21 years 
each, 


Family 

In Somerville, N. J. last month Police- 
man Fred Sixt Jr. arrested his brother 
George for running down and killing a 
woman. Last week Policeman Sixt stopped 
‘car, arrested its occupant for passing a 
ted light, took him to court, saw his license 


suspended for three months. Defendant 
was Fred Sixt Sr. 
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f we were in 


Hawaii Tonight 


F WE WerE in Hawaii tonight, 
| looking from the balcony of our 
room, across the ruffling top of a 
kukui tree perhaps...Looking across 
the bay the lights of cars streak 


through che darkening green of 


Diamond Head. Surf puffs whice, 
out there by the coral reefs . . . 

We would have dinner near the 
sea, in that cafe under the banyan 
tree. There would be papaia, and 
pineapple cut long. There would 
be our friends we met on 
the boat. Girls coming in 
radiant, sun-bronzed skin, 
evening dresses, necklaces 
of real flower leis—gar- 
denias, perhaps. And there 
would be native music and 
the unending murmur of the tropic 
sea... thelight stir of coco palms... 


We'd learn... 


That there are modern steamers and 
passenger airplanes to take us from 
Honoluluto the interesting, exciting 
isles of Kauai, Maui and Hawaii. 
(Comfortable touring cars with 
driver-guides to escort us over the 








hundreds of miles of billboardless 
highways onall these islands. (‘Air 
—76°; Water—78°”’ is atypical July 
reading on the Waikiki Surf bulletin 
board. @Travel- 
ers came from 33 
states and 11 for- 
eign countries to 
attend the Uni- 
versity of Ha- 
wail 1932 sum- 
on session... | Gy 

(There are 91,- eg » ae 
280 pupils in Ha- “ee er 


waii's 255 public and private schools. 





$220 Roundtrip—First Class 
The finest, fastest ships that sail 
from the Pacific Coast ports of Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Van- 
couver willcarry youto Hawaii and 
back for $220, First Class. Spacious 
Cabin Class accommodations, $150 
roundtrip. See your travel agent. 


HAWAII 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A.) 


1513A RUSS BLDG. + SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon 
request, mail you Free, authoritative infor- 
mation about the Islands. For a special 
booklet, with picture mdps, sendten cents. 








hat a 


LICE” 


If only you could cure that slice! And you 
can—if you'll learn to keep your head down 


clubhead at the 


—throw the ball— and 


follow through. 

But if you want to get that club through 
right, you must be able to “feel” the club- 
head—through every inch of your swing. 
And if it’s a MACGREGOR Club, you can. For 
MACGREGOR believes in fashioning golf clubs 
that enable you to sense the weight of the 
clubhead distinctly—on your backswing— 
at the beginning of your down stroke—and 
all the way through. 

That’s what we mean by balanced clubs. 
And balance is an in-built feature of MAC- 
GREGOR Irons as it is of MACGREGOR Woods. 

The 1933 MACGREGOR Clubs, with their 
tempered shafts, newly designed heads, and 
the exclusive Neutralizer, combine the sweet 
feel of seasoned hickory with the endurance 
and strength of steel. They are the finest clubs 
that MACGREGOR player-crafitsmen know 
how to build. And prices are surprisingly low. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & 
CANBY COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
The new MAC- 







GREGOR Woods 
and Irons are the 
finest MACGREG- 
ORS ever built. 


And now you can 
have genuine MAC- 
GREGORS for as 
little as $2.00 cach. 
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| Lucky Manship 








| 


Born the seventh child of a seventh 
child on Christmas Day, Paul Manship 
was told he was lucky. At 14 he was 
painting a still-life of a green glazeware 
milk jug when his brother told him the 
jug was brown. Lucky Paul Manship was 
color blind. He wasted no time switching 
to clay. After three years in Sculptor 
Solon Borglum’s studio and the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, he rambled 
through Spain (1908). Next year he won 
the Prix de Rome. From 1916 to 1925 he 
was too busy to hold a one-man show, to 
act Bohemian. He won nearly every U. S. 
prize for sculpture, every commission he 
competed for. He speckled the U. S. with 
his expensive marbles and bronzes, every 
one slick as a new dime. Hard work cast 
him like one of his bronzes into a chunky 
man with a bullet head and a military mus- 
tache. He joined the Social Register, Man- 
hattan’s Century and Coffee House Clubs. 
Earning some $60.000 a year, he lived in 
solid style. He worked in a sack suit and 
smock, talked little about the theory of 
art. Once a year he took out his restless- 
ness in travel. His exhibitions were non- 
portable: a heroic statue of Lincoln at 21 
before Fort Wavyne’s Lincoln National 





Insurance Co. building; an Indian hunter 
fountain in St. Paul’s Cochran Memorial 
Park: a war memorial at Rome’s Ameri- 
can Academy; many a set piece in U. S. 
museums. Now 47, Paul Manship is a 
complete career man, with a socialite wife 
and four children. Last week for the 
first time in eight years he gave an exhibi- 


tion, in Manhattan’s Averell House, for 
charity. Most space was given to sculp- 


tures of animals. 


The animals are part of a memorial gate 
to the late Paul James Rainey, famed big 
game hunter, Cleveland coal & coke scion 
(Trme, Oct. 1, 1923). Rainey was the first 
to hunt African lions with dog packs, the 
first to make a wild animal cinema (1912). 


In 1925 the Rainey family offered the | 


Bronx Zoo a huge (35 ft. high, 42 ft. 
wide) bronze double gate as a memorial 
to Paul, commissioned Manship to design 
it. 

Working in his Paris studio, Paul Man- 
ship gave a year to the sketches for Paul 
Rainey’ gate. He mapped American 
brown bear and deer in the foliage grill- 
work at the top, a lion, leopard and 
baboon on flanking bronze trees. In plaster 
he made little models of the animals, then 
bigger and finally over life-size models. 
He made a plaster double gate 4 ft. 5 in. 
high, fitted animals in scale into the de- 
sign. Then with a pantograph* he made a 
replica 13 ft. high, then stepped that up 
to the full 35 ft. by 42. He sent this model 
to Brussels in 1931 to be cast into bronze. 
It is still in Brussels. 
Manhattan studio. as clean as a hospital 
| operating room, Manship had his models. 

He polished them up for last week’s show 
and the glossy white plaster animals, big- 





*A scaling machine. From a fixed pivot, a rod 
is scraped over one profile of the model in front 
of it. The rod’s extension describes a much 
larger profile, is used to cut an enlarged replica 
out of a shaped mass of plaster. 
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Tek tells how to avoid 
one serious misfit 





@ The most you get out of a misfit garment 
is a laugh. But a misfit tooth brush—that 
fails to reach the spots where trouble starts 
—is cause for alarm. 

Test the efficiency of your brush tonight. 
Place it in the hollow formed by your thumb 
and forcfinger. That’s the general shape of 
your dental arch. Misfit brushes won't fit this 
curve. Tek does. Thus Tek cleans baci: of 
your teeth—the stain and tartar area—witl 
outside ease. 

Tek’s Better Bristles are laboratory-se- 
lected for purity, resiliency, long life. Steri- 
lized and Cellophane-sealed, Tek costs no 
more than old-style brushes. Tek Jr. is the 


brush for children. Guaranteed products o! 


{ NEW BRUNSWICK ( NEW JERSEY 





If you can’t do this with your tooth 
brush, it’s a Misfit. Tek fits every 
curve of your dental arch and 
like this back of your front teeth 
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—— 
ger than life, looked down serenely from 
their pedestals on Manhattan critics. 
Observers noted increased simplification 
in Manship’s sculpture. The bear was the 
final recognizable shorthand for bear; four 
lines and some undulated modeling showed 
the bulging throat and front. Finer lines 
indicated the fur of a buck’s tail and ear- 
lobes, a fawn’s underside. The lion had a 
mane like a bunch of grooved bananas. 
Lion and leopard claws were shown by 
grooves the shape of paper clips. Ridging 





Keystone 


PauL Mansuip & LINCOLN 


On nearby pedestals, a glossy white uon, 
a shorthand bear. 


like the outside of a conch shell rendered 
mottled baboon fur. Generalized close to 
abstractions, the plaster animals each had 
a taciturn individuality, a secret smile of 
life. 

Other Manship sculptures on show: 

A plaster replica of Fort Wayne’s 13 ft. 
Lincoln sitting on a tree stump with 
hound, book and axe. 

Small scale bronze birds for the detail 
of the Paul J. Rainey Memorial Gate: 
storks, a flamingo, a goliath heron, an owl. 

A heroic bronze Diana, shrewdly bal- 
anced by bronze draperies, with a running 
wolf at her feet. 

A small bronze Salome, yellowly limp 
and poised as Indo-Chinese sculpture. 

Diapered Sarah Jane Manship, aged 3 
mo. (now four years), in marble. 

Not shown was the huge fountain for 
Manhattan’s Rockefeller Center. Last 
week in his studio, ignoring his first one- 
man show in eight years, Paul Manship 
and two apprentices were still crawling 
over this fountain’s central figure of Pro- 
metheus. Over a studding of nails, the ap- 
prentices were slapping on plaster up to 
the nailheads, then pulling out the nails. 
Flying Prometheus is balanced, like a man 
learning to swim, on the fountain’s pedes- 
tal. He is bolted together at shoulders 
legs and waist because he is too big (15 ft. 
long) to get out of Manship’s studio 
whole. In June the figure will be deliv- 
ered, ready to be cast in bronze and set up 
in Rockefeller Center’s sunken plaza fac- 


. Ing Fifth Avenue, the latest of Paul Man- 


ship’s permanent exhibitions. 








“If this guy must civilize us, 
I hope he gives us Arrow Shirts, 


They don’t shrink, you know” 


SANFORIZING is one of the most civilizing influences that has come 
into men’s styles for years. It is making better-looking, better- 
dispositioned men of us all. For it keeps in Arrow Shirts all the 

erfection of fit and of style that Arrow so expertly failors into 
them. It eliminates shrinkage. It makes every Arrow Shirt stay its 
correct size forever. It makes Arrows the outstanding shirt values 


$1.95 to $3.50. 


ARROW SHIRT, 


7 rew shirt if one ever shrinks 


of America. ©1933 Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 
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Hearing Ai 


made by experts 
in sound... 


Pioneers in making .«-« 








aviation radio equipment 


Waar a relief to hear clearly again, 
to catch every sound with your new Western 
Electric Audiphone! It’s efficient— built on 
scientific principles established in fifty years 
of making Bell Telephones and other sound 
transmission apparatus. 

The new Audiphone comes in three models 
—one of which will be right for you, whether 
your hearing impairment is slight or severe. 
You'll find these new Western Electric hear- 
ing aids small, light, neat in appearance. 

Send the coupon to Graybar Electric Co. 
for the name of your nearest Audiphone 
dealer. Then hear the difference. 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Western Eleciric 


*HEARING AID: 


ror AYBAR ELECTRIC CO. T-5 

| Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the 

Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 
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Parents v. Society 

An inquisitive crowd of neighbors and 
newsmen last week clogged Hastings-upon- 
Hudson’s unpaved Ridge Street to watch 
a motorcycle patrolman and a physician 
try to enter the residence of Mr. & Mrs. 
John Vasko, first-generation Czechoslo- 
vakian immigrants. The Vaskos_ had 


| locked in themselves and their three chil- 





| where 
doomed daughter 





dren against invasion, barricaded their 
doors with furniture, prepared tubs of 
boiling water with which to douse anyone 
trying to force an entrance. 

John Vasko punched one_ reporter. 
From a window he shook a hammer men- 
acingly and shouted: “Everybody go 
away from here! Mind your own busi- 
ness! Our baby is sick! You make her 
sick! Leave us alone! God sent the baby 
to us with two eyes. I am going to send 
her back to God with two eyes... .” 
Mrs. Vasko shook a broom. Police cleared 
and roped off the street. 

The Vaskos’ stand was the outgrowth 
of a three-month fight by Westchester 
County doctors, lawyers and welfare work- 
ers to gain custody of two-year-old Helen 
Vasko long enough for surgeons to re- 
move the child’s left eye. Last January 
in Grasslands Hospital it was discovered 
that she had a malignant tumor on the 
retina, that she would die as soon as the 
growth reached her brain, perhaps within 
a month. 

Industrious, impoverished, devoted to 
their three children, the Vaskos had per- 
sistently refused to surrender their daugh- 
ter to surgery. They had given the courts 
a nice point to adjudicate: Has the State 
the right to force an operation over the 
objections of parents? Because the Vasko 
children had always been well cared for, 
because physicians interested in the case 
freely admitted that Helen had but a 
50-50 chance to survive enucleation, wel- 
fare workers were unable to prove a 
charge of parental neglect. 

The combined persuasiveness of a social 
worker and the Greek Catholic priest, 
gradually began to tell with Vasko. Said 
he: “If the court says I must take out 


the child’s eye, then all right. But my 
wife, she still is not willing.” But one 


morning early, a milkman saw the Vaskos, 
with their three children, bundles and one 
suitcase, steal from their house, climb 
into a dilapidated automobile, flee town. 

The Vaskos originally settled in New 
Jersey. Lately they had taken an interest 
in the activities of a faith healing group 
in Peekskill. Their priest feared that was 
they had now gone with their 
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Women Doctors 


Manhattanites were made conscious last 
week that women doctors have been 
operating a hospital in the community for 
79 years. The New York Infirmary for 
Women & Children has never had a man 
on its staff, although male specialists come 
in for consultations. 

The event which made news last week 
was the opening of a cancer clinic attached 
to the Infirmary. Dr. James Ewing, dean 
of cancer specialists, was there. Mrs 


Frank Arthur Vanderlip attended in black 
& red as Infirmary president. The memory 
of the late Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 
oratorical plutocrat, hovered over the 
simple ceremonies. Donors of the clinic 
were his sister’s daughters—May Strang 
and Dr. Elise Strang L’Esperance. Dr, 
L’Esperance is pathologist at the In- 
firmary for Women & Children. 

Cancer clinics attached to hospitals are 
new kinds of forts in the war against can- 
cer. Cancer leaders like Dr. Ewing have 
been urging multi-million dollar fortresses, 
currently out of the question. But small 
clinics are realizable and in the aggregate 
they can study vast numbers of patients 
effectively. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, first woman 


doctor of medicine in modern times, 
established the New York Infirmary. 
New York and Philadelphia medical 


schools would not admit Elizabeth Black- 
well to study. But the Geneva (N. Y.) 
Medical School took her and she received 
her M. D. degree in 1849, causing much 
comment throughout the U. S. and 
Europe. While doing postgraduate ob- 
stetrical work in Paris she infected an 
eye, lost its sight. One of her associates 
in the New York Infirmary was Marie 
Zakrzewska who shortly went to Boston 
where in 1859 she founded the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women & Children. 
Quakers supported both. One of Dr. 
Blackwell’s vigorous helpers was her sister- 
in-law, Lucy Stone, for whom was named 
the Lucy Stone League whose members 
object to using their husbands’ names. 

Her friendship with Lucy Stone kept 
Dr. Blackwell from speaking at the dedi- 
cation of the hospital, with “modern con- 
veniences of gas and baths,” which the 
original Infirmary soon acquired. Sponsors 
feared that Dr. Blackwell “might speak 
like a Woman’s Rights woman.” That 
was in 1857. When an early patient died 
of appendicitis, a mob tried to wreck the 
hospital because it was “an institution of 
some cranky women who killed people 
with cold water.” 

No longer does society suspect women 
doctors or the profession plague them. Yet 
the U. S. has comparatively few of them. 
Membership of the Medical Women’s Na- 
tional Association is only 650. Women do 
not seem to wear well in medical schools 
and not much better in practice. Most 
U. S. patients are women; most women 
patients prefer the medical attention 0! 
men. 

Few women stand out in U. S. medicine 
The American College of Physicians has 
only 34 women fellows, the American 
College of Surgeons only 58. 

When men count off the baker’s dozen 
of eminent U. S. women doctors they 
point to Dr. Sara Josephine Baker, 59 
Manhattan pediatrician, and Dr. Bertha 
Van Hoosen, 70, Chicago gynecologist and 
obstetrician, as outstanding practitioners 
They point to Chicago’s Dr. Gladys R 
Henry Dick for her scarlet fever work 
(with her husband) and Maude Slye, 54: 
who, although no doctor, is an eminent 
cancer researcher. 


But the first & foremost U. S. woman, 


doctor is Florence Rena Sabin. Unimpor 
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tant that she was the first woman to grad- 
uate from Johns Hopkins Medical School 
(1900), first to teach there, first to be- 
come a full member of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. Unim- 
portant the honors: Dr. Simon Flexner 
calling her the greatest living woman sci- 
entist and one of the foremost scientists 
of all time; the National Academy of Sci- 
ences making her its first woman member; 
Pictorial Review giving her $5,000 for 
“achievement.” Her importance lies with 
her studies in anatomy and pathology. She 
has made an atlas of the medulla and 
mid-brain. She has delved to the origin 
and processes of the lymphatic system, the 
physiology of blood vessels, the origin of 
blood cells. Lately her work has been 
what she calls “an intensive study of the 
blood as related to the whole pathology 
of tuberculosis.” She expects to find an 
antitoxin against the disease. “If I did 
not believe the answer could be found I 
would not be working on it.” 
Measles Up 

U. S. Public Health Service statements 
regarding the prevalence of communicable 
diseases in the U. S. have recorded a no- 
table increase of measles this year over 
last, viz: 

19033 1932 Increase 

Week ended March 18 15,585 12,133 28% 
Week ended March 25 16,124 11,918 35% 


Week ended April 8 18,398 15,729 17% 

Other communicable diseases have 
shown decreases or insignificant increases. 
Nonetheless, health officials last week 
feared no measles epidemic. They con- 
sider the disease purely local. It may flare 
up in one neighborhood, not touch an- 
other. For example, California last week 
showed a 93% measles increase over the 
same week last year; New York increased 
86%, New Jersey 435%. Other States 
showed correspondingly great decreases: 
Oregon 66%, Pennsylvania 17%, Ohio 
70%. 


Light in a Kidney 

A few investigators are trying to cure 
tuberculosis by introducing ultra-violet 
light to infected body cavities. The arti- 
ficial sunlight might kill the germs and 
heal the tissues if it could shine on them. 
A problem has been how to build a light 
producer small enough and cool enough to 
get into the cavities. Last year Drs. John 
Roberts Caulk & Frank Henry Ewerhardt 
of Washington University, St. Louis, suc- 
cessfully entered a tuberculous bladder, 
alleviated it with irradiation. They used a 
cold quartz generator of ultra-violet light. 

Last week Dr. Samuel Lubash of Man- 
hattan announced* another kind of inter- 
nal sun-lamp wherewith he can penetrate 
the bladder and ureter into the kidney and 
treat tuberculosis anywhere along the 
drainage system. 

_Dr. Lubash, who lectures on urology at 
Flower Hospital Medical School, had a 
mercury-vapor quartz bulb made a little 
larger than a match head. This he attached 
to a copper wire covered by a silk-wound 
ureteral catheter and attachable to a high 
frequency apparatus. Last week was too 
early to show cures in his work, but he 
had reason to believe that healing light 
would work as well in a kidney as any- 
where else. 


— 





*In American Journal of Surgery. 
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Rapken & Co. £0 


Distributors of finest 
IMPORTED LIQUEURS 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK 
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as exclusive UNITED STATES AGENT 
for “the Champagne of Beers”... 


Lioyvn's Export Lager is a beverage of 
distinction. The finest hotels and cafes give it 
the place of honor on their beverage lists. 


LLOYD'S, in its champagne type bottles, is rec- 
ognized throughout Europe for its excellency in 
taste, mousseux and conservation. It has been, 
for many years, the favored beer in foreign 
Embassies and Legations in the United States. 
Also, the famous Scotch Ale, XXX Stout and Pilsener 
of J. & R. TENNENT, Ltp., Glasgow, Scotland, 
Established 1745. 





We recommend that initial orders be placed by wire. 
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This is how many manu- 
facturérs make it easy for you 
to locate their local dealers... 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Roose- 
velit set out for a 7 a. m. canter through 
Washington’s Potomac Park to see the 
cherry and magnolia trees in bloom. With 
her rode Elinor Fatman Morgenthau, 
wife of the Federal Farm Board chair- 
man, and President Roosevelt’s Secretary 
Marguerite Lehand. Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
horse slid on the muddy bridlepath, fell 
to its knees. Mrs. Roosevelt was thrown 
into a mud puddle. Muddied but unhurt, 
she remounted, rode on until 9 a. m. 





®....» 


Into the Vatican’s Pilgrims’ Hall a 
group of pilgrims from northern Italy 
filed devoutly and stood against the wall. 
When Pope Pius came in by another door, 
all knelt. As the Pope stood he spied a 
kneeling man who towered above the oth- 
ers. He asked the prelate at his side, 
“Isn't that Primo Carnera?”’ It was. 
Said the Pope, who disapproves of prize- 





fighting, “It seems God could not enrich 
him physically more abundantly.” When 
he raised his arm to bless the group, he 
gestured specially at Italy’s heavyweight 
champion. 





a 


broke into Socialist 
chicken houses in 


Chicken thieves 
Norman Thomas’ 


| Huntington, L. I., and took 50 of the 100 


hens which Mrs. Thomas raises to supply 
eggs for her Manhattan tearoom. Social- 
ist Thomas, who favors equitable distri- 


| bution of wealth, put a stout lock on the 


chicken house. 





Last fortnight a schoolboy in Fond du 
Lac, Wis. wrote to Postmaster General 
James Aloysius Farley, who chews 
gum: “What part has gum played in your 
success?” Gumchewer Farley wrote back, 
“T don’t know whether gum played any 
part in my success, but it was not a re- 
tarding factor.” Last week the boy 
crowed back, ‘My assistant principal said 
chewing gum was a bad habit, that no 
gumchewer could succeed. I read your 
letter in the class, and it got a lot of 
applause.” 





Oe ieee 


In 1931 Nebraska's richest woman, 
Sarah Selleck Joslyn, opened her $3,000,- 
ooo pink marble Joslyn Memorial on an 
Omaha Hill. It is an art museum in mem- 
ory of her late husband George who made 
his fortune from a remedy for venereal 
disease (“Big G”) and from the Western 
Newspaper Union (boiler-plate insides for 
small newspapers). For her Memorial 
Room she wanted an oil portrait of her 
spouse. After several painters had refused 
to do a reconstruction painting from pho- 
tographs, Chicago Painter Paul Trebilcock 
did the job. In January the portrait was 
hung in the Joslyn Memorial but Mrs. 
Joslyn was not satisfied. Last month the 
Museum’s Director Paul Henry Grum- 
man cut out two tiny circles of white 
paper and pasted them in George Joslyn’s 
eyes, giving them a piercing look that 
Mrs. Joslyn liked. Omaha newshawks 
spotted the “improvement” and the paper 
| highlights were scraped off. Last week 





Omaha art-lovers saw that George Joslyn \ 
had a piercing look again, saw two tiny 
brush strokes of white paint in the eyes 
Director Grumman would not say whether 
he or Artist Trebilcock had put them in 





Two years ago John (“Jake the Bar. | 
ber’) Factor was fighting extradition to 
England on charges of having gulled Brit- | 
ons of some $5,000,000 (TIME, June 8, 
1931). Hearing that Chicago kidnappers 
had marked him, he paid Chicago Gang 
Leader Alphonse Capone to tell them, 
“Lay off Jake Factor—or else. . . .” Last 
week, with Capone in jail, four men 
jumped out of a car on a Chicago street 
and grabbed Factor’s anemic Son Jerome 
19, Northwestern University Junior. They 
wrote Factor, who is still at large, to get 
ready $50.000 in small bills or receive 
Jerome “in parts.” Said he: “I'l! pay any 
reasonable fee. : 





At Sing Sing Prison, the lilies on the 
chapel’s altar at Easter services had been 
grown by Convict Owen (“Owney”) 
Madden, famed Manhattan beer baron. 





Sequels 

To news of bygone 
sequels from last week’s news: 
@ To the British courtmartial of Lieut 
Norman Baillie-Stewart of the Seafort! 
Highlanders (Time, April 3): cashiering 
(no “drumming out” ceremony) and 
sentence of five years in ‘a civil jail 
Charged on ten counts with selling mili- 
tary secrets to German agents (‘Marie 
Louise” and “Otto Waldemar Obst”), he 
was convicted on seven 
@ To conviction of one Scottsboro (Ala.) 
Negre on the mortal charge of raping two 
white girls (True, April 17 et ante): in- 
definite postponement of the trial of the 
other six defendants; in Decatur, Ala 
Grounds: alleged insults to Alabamans by 
Chief Defense Counsel Samuel S. Leibo- 
witz, creating “sentiment that might not 
allow a fair trial.” Interviewed by 4 
northern newshawk about the Alabama 
jurors, Leibowitz was quoted as saying 
“If you ever saw those creatures; those 
bigots, whose mouths are slits in their 
faces, whose eyes pop out at you like 
frogs, whose chins drip tobacco juice, be 
whiskered and filthy, you would not ask 
how they could do it.” At a mass meeting 
last week, Harlem Negroes hailed Leibo- 
witz as “a new Moses.” 


weeks, herewit! 





THERE’S NO PEN 


like a STEEL PEN-especially if 





Try writing your personal correspondence with a steel 
pen Many large business houses use steel pens !0 
preference to all others 

Ask your stationer for a Gillott Stainless Steel Pen 
The name “‘Gillott” has stood for quality for over 100 
years. Many different styles for private, business and 
professional use 

Send us 9¢ in stamps for a sample set (stainless) for 
general use, 24¢ for a set of drawing pens (carbon steel 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, LTD. 
93 Chambers St New York City 
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\ DANGEROUS — 
5 Riding an unbroken 
éy bronc is like riding a 
cyclone—or a busi- 
ness that’s not under 
* control. It’s danger- 
ous business. 
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Use Certified Addressograph- 
Multigraph Supplies to assure 
the finest possible quality of re- 
sults, at the lowest possible cost. 





























We must LICK DETAIL 


or detail will lick us... 


and that’s DANGEROUS BUSINESS” 


Pp APERS ..- files ... records eee in 
helter-skelter, dog-eared disarray 
... covered with smudged, illegible 
pen and pencil hieroglyphics ... a 
tangle of valuable facts and detail 


that paralyzes system and endangers 


profits and progress. 


Is your staff handicapped in the 
control of vital records so important 
in daily business? Is the “paper work” 
routine being delayed, because of in- 
accuracy, inefficiency? Is your sales 
promotional activity handicapped by 
a limited budget? 


Then send for the Addressograph- 
Multigraph man! Let him demon- 
strate, without obligation, how this 
equipment can help you defeat the 
problems of detail and limited budg- 
ets. Let him show you the proof of 
profit in the thousand and one services 
which this equipment can do econom- 
ically, accurately, speedily. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Prod- 
ucts are available on easy terms. 
They pay for themselves from their 
earnings. Get complete informa- 


tion now! 


Consult “Where To Buy It” section of your telephone directory for name of nearest 


Sales Agent, or write direct to Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 


Model 100 
Multigraph 


Produces high-quality fae- 


simile typewritten mate- 





rial theough ribbon, or 
printed material with type, 


cuts, and ink. 


Addressograph-Mu 


TRADE MARK 


Model 700 
Addressograph 
Hand operated. Imprints 


names and other much re- 


peated business data. 1500 





hourly. Electrical models 


available. 


ltigraph Products 


TRADE MAAK 





MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS © EVERY DAY 
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The New Pictures 

Today We Live (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). On the day that she hears her 
father has been killed in the War, Diana 
Boyce-Smith (Joan Crawford) makes the 
acquaintance of an exceedingly tactless 
young American who has come to England 
to rent her house. Shortly after she has 
sent her brother, Ronnie, and her fiancé, 
Claude, off to man a torpedo-launch to- 
gether on the coast of France, she finds 
out that she really loves not Claude 
(Robert Young) but the American, Rich- 
ard Bogard (Gary Cooper). The troubles 
that arise from this situation are what you 
might expect in the first contribution to 
cinema by gloomy Author William Faulk- 
ner. 





Diana, to avoid letting down her fiancé, 
goes to join him and her brother (Franchot 
Tone) in France. On hearing a report of 
Bogard’s death in flying school, she goes 
to live sinfully with Claude. When the 
report turns out to be false, she is placed 
in a quandary which her two admirers 
try as darkly as possible to solve. First 
Bogard takes Claude on a bombing trip 
in his plane, rather hoping that he will be 
shot. Claude and Ronnie return the cour- 
tesy by inviting Bogard to come with them 
on an expedition to blow up a German 
cruiser in Kiel. On this escapade, Claude 
gets shot blind; Diana, almost prepared to 
let him down at last, has to do the right 
thing, stay with him. Bogard does the 
right thing also; he volunteers for a suicide 
assignment. There is only one Right Thing 


BAKERS 


could make 
better bread 
ina 


Textile Mill 





HE air conditions main- 

tained in a weave room 
are ideal for dough fermen- 
tation. Motion picture film 
would find good developing 
conditions in the cool, clean 
air of a modern confectionery 
plant and shoes would fit bet- 
ter.if they were made in the 
Certified Climate of a cigar 
factory. 

Long ago, these manufac- 


turers learned that Parks 
Certified Climate would elim- 
inate many production trou- 
bles, increase output, cut 
rejects and improve quality. 

Meantime, bakers, shoe- 
makers, packers, printing 
plants,—even chicken hatch- 
eries have called upon Parks 
engineers to supply Certified 
Climate that will help to 
make better products. 


ARKS 


PARKS-CRAMER CO. 





CLIMATE 


990 MAIN ST. 


Thirty years of air con- 
ditioning experience are at 
the disposal of engineers, 
architects, building or home 
owners. Parks engineers are 
ready to work with you to 
provide the climate best 
suited for your business or 
your comfort. Without obli- 
gation we shall be glad to 
send you a portfolio telling 
what we have done for others. 


In 1872, Gilbert Parks visited New Eng- 
land manufacturers, dealt with their 
heating problems — natural for his organ- 
ization to develop the means of controll- 
ing humidity and temperature for the 
spinner, weaver, many another industry. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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left to do. Ronnie and Claude do it by 
beating Bogard to his job. 


Despite the fact that all these macabre 
heroics lead to a comparatively happy end- 
ing, Today We Live, adapted by Edith 
Fitzgerald and Dwight Taylor, is unmis- 
takably a Faulkner production. Author 
Faulkner constructed it on the lines of 


his short story “Turn About,” published 





Cooper & CRAWFORD 


Better shot: a cockroach’s funeral. 


in the Satevepost last year. It has all the 
Faulkner mannerisms from sentimental 
morbidity to painfully telegraphic dialog 
of which the following is an example: 

Ronnie: Good girl. 

Diana: Like to hear you say that. 

Ronnie: Right. Good girl. 

It has also in common with most of 
Author Faulkner’s fictions a_ property 
which his mannerisms have caused his ad- 
mirers to under-emphasize: an exciting 
story, with emotional content fit for mass 
consumption, sharply imagined and com- 
pactly told. Director Hawks, always at 
his best when dealing with dangerous ma- 
chinery, makes the voyages of the torpedo- 
launch the most exciting sequences. Good 
shot: the funeral, with candles on a bat 
and a matchbox for a coffin, of Wellington, 
Ronnie’s fighting cockroach. 

Be Mine Tonight (Gaumont) is dis- 
tinguished from most musical pictures of 
its type by a naive charm and the resound- 
ing voice of Tenor Jan Kiepura. Its story 
is a composite of almost all Alpine oper- 
ettas. An opera singer, Enrico Ferraro 
(Kiepura) escapes his domineering female 
manager, goes off holidaying in a Swiss 
village. There, just as his identity is about 
to be revealed, he gets an obliging stranger 
whom he has met on the train to pose as 
Ferraro; then he pretends to be the im- 
postor’s secretary. This leads to the sim- 
pler forms of mountain comedy when the 
stranger, who turns out to be an eccentric 
crook, is called upon for a song; also when 
the stranger makes advances to the village 
belle (Magda Schneider) in whom the 
singer has taken an interest. The situation 
is untangled when she demands a serenade 
When police try to arrest the swindler 
they naturally get the wrong man. Then 
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comes the anticipated scene in which, to 
establish his identity, Enrico Ferraro sings 
arias from Rigoletto at police headquar- 
ters. 


Polish Tenor Jan Kiepura, who sang 
with the Chicago Civic Opera two years 
ago, has immense assurance and an infec- 
tious smile which are acceptable substi- 
tutes for acting ability. His voice, which 
loses none of its quality in recording, is so 
pleasant that you do not object to almost 
incessant renditions of the picture’s other- 
wise unremarkable waltz theme song. Be 
Mine Tonight was first made in German 
by UFA. Gaumont-British sent a support- 
ing cast to Berlin to remake it in English. 
Universal liked the British version—di- 
rected by Russian Director Anatole Lit- 
wak—enough to buy the U. S. rights. 

Elmer the Great (First National), 
hased on a play by Ring Lardner and 
George M. Cohan, is a sophisticated ver- 
sion of baseball’s saga of the yap rookie 
who makes good. This is the second time 
the play has been done in sound but the 
treatment is fresh, the characters new. 
Elmer (Joe E. Brown) is a temperamental 
yap. The Chicago Cubs buy his contract, 
find he has lost interest in baseball, make 
adeal with his girl (Patricia Ellis) to lure 
him into camp. There he bats out their 
best pitcher, walks off raging because they 
are incompetent. Between fits of injured 
dignity Elmer finds time to bat the team 
into the “World Serious,” then riots him- 
self into jail, refuses to come out and 
play. When he is finally released his con- 
freres suspect that he has been dickering 
with city slickers to throw the game. Only 














Joe E. Brown 
He really takes baseball seriously. 


in the last ten seconds of a wild inning 
does the panic-stricken team realize that 
Elmer is out-slicking the slickers. 

Joe E. Brown plays with deadly serious- 
hess which is at times intensely funny, and 
with few of the rubberface antics which 
used to make his acting tasteless. A more 
loyal baseball enthusiast than Elmer the 
Great, Cinemactor Brown is part owner 
of the Kansas City Blues. 
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| Interesting news about COPPER and BRASS 








All dressed up in 


a coat of CHROMIUM... 


matter. 





(Above) AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM you'll 
find this sound copper pipe over 5,000 years 
old... That’s durability!’ You'll find solid 
copper or brass, too, under the gleaming 
chromium, nickel, lacquer or enamel on the 
objects shown below. 












But is there Solid Copper or Brass underneath ? 


Or course, you can’t actually ff that chromium plate 
off your auto lamp. But if you could, you’d discover 
it was a handsome coat— worn on the outside, and just 
the merest fraction of an inch thick. But that doesn’t 
It’s what’s underneath that counts. The chro- 
mjum plate is permanent if the material underneath 
won’t rust through. And it won’t—if it’s solid copper 
or brass. They can’t rust! Hint: Ask—defore you buy. 





COME INTO THE KITCHEN—and see the 
Quick-heating cop- 
per, outside. Clean, sanitary chromium or tin, 


lovely new pots and pans. 


inside. [eirloom quality, throughout. 


COPPER & BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 






In the brief space of time since 
March 4th the thinking in this coun- 
try has changed. People have re- 
gained their confidence. They have 
an entirely new viewpoint on their 
government—their business—them- 


selves. 


Thinking leadership! That stim- 
ulus which started things rolling in 


Washington has its counterpart in 
every section of this country. 


In every city ...in every town 

. in every village throughout 
America there is a certain group 
around whom the thinking of that 


community revolves. 


They are not all of equal wealth 
...age...social position. Some are 


lawyers... merchants... business 
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In Collier’s a new leader has appeared among 

magazines—a leader, designated as such by a } 

modern-minded American public. er 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| 
| 
men...employees of stores and | 
factories. But all the progress that 


society has made or will make de- 


Only a magazine that reflects the 
fast thinking and action of today 
can hold their interest and respect. 
The young-minded, aggressive 
men and women who are doing 
things, like Collier’s and read it 
thoroughly. It stands for the same 


pends on them. i 
) 


open-mindedness and constructive 
change that they do. 


What they read in Collier’s is re- 
peated, discussed, debated, ad- 


vocated. 


What is advertised in Collier's 
becomes the preference in Ameri- 
can buying. 
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BUSINESS &@ FINANCE 





To Call or not to Call 

In October 1918 the A. E. F., having 
overrun St. Mihiel, was bursting its way 
through the Argonne and all the Allied 
armies were plowing into the German 
front. It was an expensive pastime, both 
in life and money. Secretary of the 
Treasury William Gibbs McAdoo then had 
a big problem. Money there had to be, 
and in October 1918 the U. S. Treasury 
was very busy drumming up $7,000,000,- 
ooo from the U. S. public in exchange for 
jth Liberty Loan 4}% bonds payable 
in October 1938. In the bonds which 
were delivered to patriotic buyers there 
was a clause saying that on any interest 
date beginning with Oct. 15, 1933 the 
U. S., having given six months notice, 
might retire the issue in whole or in part. 

Last week the big problem was Secre- 
tary Woodin’s. There are $6,268,095,- 
250 of 4th Liberty Loan bonds outstand- 
ing. At their 4}% interest rate they 
cost the Government some $266,000,000 
ayear and 44% is considerably above the 
interest rate one gets these days on like 
securities; 39% or 34% is more like it. 
Should Secretary Woodin call the 4th 
Liberty Loan for next October and sell 
an issue of 34% bonds to pay it off, the 
Government would save $62,680,000 a 
year. Financiers waited to see whether he 
would jump at the chance. Last autumn 
Britain refunded one of her large loans 
at an annual saving of $100,000,000 in 
interest. France by a similar action saved 
herself $52,000,000 a year. 

One afternoon last week with only 24 
hours remaining in which notice of Octo- 
ber redemption could be given, President 
Roosevelt received newshawks in his regu- 
lar semi-weekly conference and announced 
quietly that the Treasury had no inten- 
tion of calling the 4th Liberty Loan. 

There could be but one reason for post- 
poning this great possible saving: that the 
problem of handling the whole national 
debt outweighs the immediate saving of 
$62,680,000 on one issue. 

The post-War peak of the national debt 
was $25.482,000,000 in 1919. Over 
$8,500,000,000 was lopped off in ten years 
bringing it down to $16,000,000,000 in 
1930. Since then $5,000,000,000 has been 
added, by an unbalanced Budget and de- 
pression expenditures. On March 31 the 
debt stood at $21,362,000,000. Of this 
amount just about two-thirds is in bonds, 
one-sixth in notes due during the next 
five years, one-sixth in certificates and 
bills due in a few months time. To have 
so much of the debt due so soon—upwards 
of $3,000,000,000 in short-term debt—is 
hot a wholly desirable condition, but dur- 
ing the last year people have wanted short- 
term securities. Promising to pay in a few 
months time was an easy way for the 
Government to get the billions it needed 
to balance its Budget, keep the R. F. C. 
In funds. 

This extraordinary borrowing is obvi- 
ously not yet completed. Nobody knows 
exactly how many more billions Mr. 
W oodin will need to buy preferred stock 
Mm reopened banks, to relieve unemploy- 
ment, to do over Muscle Shoals and the 


Tennessee Valley, to refinance farm and 
home mortgages, to reforest hills, to re- 
vamp railroads, to boost wheat, cotton and 
other prices. Selling a huge bond issue 
will not be easy until the public knows 1) 
that the ordinary Budget is balanced; 2) 
what limit is going to be set on extraordi- 
nary expenditures. 

Last week’s failure to call the 4th 
Liberty Loan points to the fact that Mr. 
Woodin is waiting until he and the public 
know these things. When the President 
announced that there would be no call, 
a newshawk demanded whether the Gov- 
ernment was waiting to float a monster 
bond issue to convert the short-term debt, 
to pay for the emergency expenditures 
and perhaps to refund part of the 4th 








Wide World 
CLEVELAND Trust’s Cor. AyRrES 
He presented an array of hindsights. 


(See col. 3) 


Liberty Loan. The President’s response 
was brief: “Not necessarily.” 

Two major possibilities are undoubtedly 
under consideration: 

1) Floating a huge issue of small de- 
nomination bonds with ballyhoo and a 
patriotic appeal to the public like that 
used for the Liberty Loans. 

2) Instead of calling the 4th Liberty 
Loan (now not possible until April 1934) 
to issue lower interest bonds and invite 
holders of 4th Liberties to exchange vol- 
untarily, thus whittling down the amount 
of 4th Liberties outstanding before the 
issue is called. This was the method that 
Andrew Mellon followed in refunding the 
3rd Liberty Loan. 

Each of these plans involves first but- 
tressing confidence in the Government’s 
credit. No such confidence was evident 
last week in a sudden raid on the dollar 
which raised the price of the pound ster- 
ling to $3.50, of the franc to over 4¢. 
Still another way for Mr. Woodin to 
solve the problem of managing the public 
debt would be to devalue the dollar, pay 
off the debt with depreciated dollars. This 
idea started last week’s raid, boomed com- 
modities and common stocks. 


It was not an idea that came from 
Washington. It originated abroad (in- 
spired by a report that Premier Bennett 
of Canada was going to Washington to 
talk over foreign exchange problems). 
The sudden raid actually pushed the dol- 
lar down below the gold export point,* 
testing Mr. Woodin’s statement that the 
U. S. is still on the gold standard. Unless 
the Government then licensed gold for 
export the dollar was obviously off gold. 
Promptly shipments of gold to Holland 
and France were authorized. 

Evidence that U. S. confidence in the 
dollar was not impaired was the fact that 
U. S. bonds instead of selling down as 
stocks sold up actually tended to sell up 
likewise. Speculators, toying with the 
idea of inflation, evidently were thinking 
in terms of credit inflation which would 
improve the value of bonds by enabling 
debtors to pay their debts, not currency 
inflation which would destroy the value of 
the dollar, deflate bonds. 


Bankers’ Wisdom 

Last week with 5,443 out of 6.736 Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks and 7,654 out 
of 11,435 State bankst+ recovered from 
the banking holiday and again doing un- 
restricted business, the executive council 
of American Bankers Association assem- 
bled in Augusta, Ga., to play golf on 
Bobby Jones’s Augusta National golf 
course and exchange profundities of hind- 
sight. The A. B. A. Economic Policy 
Commission took up the task of express- 
ing the refreshed financial wisdom of those 
members who were still bankers. Col. 
Leonard Porter Ayres, famed economist- 
vice president of Cleveland Trust Co. (one 
of Cleveland’s big banks that is open), 
author of his bank’s widely known Bulle- 
tin, arrayed his colleague’s latest recom- 
mendations, suggestions: 

Recommendations 

1) Liberalization of the Federal Reserve 
Act to allow admission to the Reserve of 
State commercial and mutual savings 
banks. (Based on last week’s figures 84% 
of Federal Reserve member banks but only 
67% of State banks had reopened on an 
unrestricted basis.) 

2) Prohibition of bank holiday procla 
mations by State governors (because of 
the drain it puts on the banks of neigh- 
boring States). 

3) Uniform privileges (or restrictions) 
in regard to branch banking for national 
and State banks in each State. 

4) “Reasonable limitations” to control 
the sudden Shifting of large commercial 
deposits (which aggravated the spread of 
the banking crisis). 

5) Laws for rigorous regulation of loans 
by banks to their own officers. 

6) Progressive restriction of the postal 
savings system as the general banking 
system is strengthened. 

7) Deposits of public funds should have 

*The “gold export point” is the exchange price 
at which it becomes cheaper to obtain credits in 
a foreign country by shipping gold instead of 
buying exchange. Thus if the franc (worth 
3.91% at par) costs 3.93¢ in foreign exchange 
it is theoretically cheaper to buy francs with 
gold than to buy foreign exchange. But there 
are costs of freight, insurance and the loss of 
interest on the gold for several days while it is 
in transit. So it does not pay to ship gold until 
the franc costs about 3.04146. 
tFigures for 47 states. 
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no greater security than private deposits, 
the same status for all. 

8) The emergency provisions for mem- 
ber banks borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve should be made permanent. 

Suggestions 

1) A Federal commission to consider 
limitation of interest rates on all classes 
of deposits. (Too high interest rates paid 
by banks in competition with each other 
has been a recognized cause of bank weak- 
ness. ) 

2) Altering the Federal Reserve Act to 
make possible increasing the requirements 
of bank reserves in times of credit infla- 
tion. 

3) Fixing a statutory percentage of gold 
coverage not only for reserve notes (as at 
present) but for reserve notes and bank 
deposits combined. “This would nullify 
most of the dangers inherent in the hoard- 
ing of currency.” 

ee 
Southern Beauties 

The Shenandoah and the Biue Ridge are 
two of the greatest beauties of the South. 
A third is Mona Strader Schlesinger Bush 
Williams. Last week Harrison Williams, 
multi-millionaire utility tycoon, gave up 
active management of his two investment 
trusts named for the valley and the moun- 


tains. Thus does a New Deal succeed a 
New Era. 
New Era. Harrison Williams, Ohio- 


born, now turned 60, was ten years ago 
a great utility man, master of Central 
States Electric Corp. and North American 
Co. The degree of his mastery is evident 
from the fact that in 1931 he controlled 
27% of North American. Naturally he 


was rich. As an interesting gesture he with 
Vincent Astor, Marshall Field and the late 
Henry Devereaux Whiton financed Wil- 
liam Beebe’s expeditions to the Sargasso 








International 
HARRISON WILLIAMS 


His masterpieces became Nos. 20 and 21 
on Mr. Odlum’s list. 


Sea and the Galapagos Islands—with the 
result that there is today a Harrison Wil- 
liams Volcano in the islands. He also 
bought the Krupp-built Vanados, then 
largest yacht afloat, with a cruising radius 
of 12,000 mi., renamed her Warrior and 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 





ALLEGHENY METAL...THE LOGICAL METAL 
FOR TODAY’S BREWERIES... 


IMPORTANT BREWERY 
APPLICATIONS 
OF ALLEGHENY METAL 
BARRELS 
STORAGE AND 


AUXILIARY TANKS 
FERMENTATION VESSELS 
ad | 
YEAST PANS 
COOLING COILS, ETC 





Fabricates easily . . . always bright and lustrous . . . easy 
to clean and keep clean . 
. ..impervious to cleaning agents ...noadverse influence 
on color, flavor or stability of the product . . .just a few 
of the reasons for the wide-spread interest throughout 
the brewing industry in America’s foremost corrosion- 


controlling alloy,— ALLEGHENY METAL. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities ; 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


.. inert to fermentation process 


refitted her for his own oceanographic) 
and pleasure purposes. In 1926, having)” 


been a widower for eleven years, he syj.' 
denly married Mona Bush, beauteous qj. 


vorced wife of James Irving Bush of Wip. } 


throp, Mitchell & Co. 

It was a socially celebrated love match 
They departed on a round-the-world cruig 
in the Warrior, They returned and bough, 
Elbert H. Gary’s mansion at 94th Stree 
& Fiith Avenue, Manhattan. He bough 
her more expensive clothes and jewels (in. 
cluding one of the world’s finest emeral 
necklaces) than are worn by any othe 
woman in Manhattan. He provided her 
with a house at Palm Beach, built her, 
magnificent house on Long Island, 

But there was one more thing he wa 
to do for her. The old commercial pape 
house of Goldman, Sachs had _ grow 
wealthy and mighty during 30 years, float- 
ing the securities of companies that be. 
came great—Sears, Roebuck, Gener, 
Cigar, Studebaker, Cluett Peabody, Wo 
worth, Endicott Johnson, Postum, Conti- 
nental Can, May Department Stores 
Pillsbury Flour, National Dairy Products 
Goodrich Rubber, Lambert Pharmacal 
Gimbel Brothers, Warner Brothers. Gold- 
man Sachs had a bright partner named 
Waddill Catchings, Tennessee-born Hur- 
vard graduate who had been by successi 
and increasing turns lawyer, steelman an 
J. P. Morgan assistant in purchasing sup. 
plies for the Allies during the War. In 
December 1928 Mr. Catchings made his- 
tory by launching for his firm, Goldma 
Sachs Trading Corp. 

In the summer of 1929 Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Catchings joined forces an 
raised a shower of fireworks over Wal 
Street. Goldman Sachs Trading Corp. ha 
(besides ventures in Chicago’s Foremai 
Bank and the Detroit banking situation 
acquired a stake in Pacific Coast utilities 
Turning eastward Mr. Catchings cast his 
eye on the great North American Co. 

Mr. Catchings was classed in 1929 as a! 
Economist, and he expounded many ar 
resting theories, among them the theor 
of the New Era: that profits and prices 
were going on & on and up & up. He was 
joint author of several books showing how 
depressions could be ended forever by jus! 
buying and buying. President Hoover real 
his book, The Road to Plenty. 

But before that took place, Mr. Catch- 
ings and Mr. Williams joined forces, an 
during the summer (while, as it happened 
Walter Sachs was in Europe taking whal 
proved to be an expensive vacation) they 
launched a mighty investment trust. Ii 
was launched with $102,500,000 of assets 
of which $67,500,000 was supplied by thi 
public who bought a miilion shares 0! 
preferred stock at $50 and a million shares 
of common at $17.50. The rest was sup- 
plied by Goldman Sachs Trading Corp 
and Mr. Williams’ Central States Electric 
Corp., each of which acquired 2,000,000 
shares of common. No prosaic name hat 
this huge trust. Mr. Williams in his wifes 
honor named it after her beloved Shenan- 
doah Valley. Magnificent was Shenan- 
doah’s reception in July of 1929; 0 4 
few days the stock issued for $17,500,000 
was valued at $42,000,000. 


A month later Messrs Catchings & Wil- 
liams were ready for a new flotation. This 
one was named after Mrs. Williams’ be: | 
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(25¢ IN CANADA) « THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CoO., INC., LOUISVILLE, 
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THINK OF 


“PAGE” 


WHEN YOU THINK OF FENCE | 


This year is the Golden Anniversary of 


PAGE FENCE—a Half Century of Progress | 


in quelity fence building—fifty years of ex- 
perience in manufacturing and erecting built 
into every Page Fence at no extra cost. 


PAGE is the only fence made with a dis- 
tinctly flat weave and the only one furnished 
in four different metals: Armco Iron; Copper- 
bearing Steel; ‘‘Alcoa’’ Aluminum; and Or- 
namental Wrought Iron in many beautiful 
patterns. 


82 PAGE SERVICE PLANTS 


It takes more than good materials to make a | © ; 
| for last week he turned up with control. 


why PAGE FENCE is erected ex- | 


clusively by a group of fence engineering con- | 


good fence—erection is of prime importance. 
That’s 
cerns located in various parts of the country. 


If you are contemplating a fence for the 
residence, plant, school, park, cemetery, 


club, etc., remember the name PAGE. Get | 
in touch with the nearest distributor or dis- | 


trict office. Refer to your classified tele- 
phone directory or write direct to 


The 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


929 Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
District Offices: 
ATLANTA « CHICAGO «¢ PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO 
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| etc. 


loved Blue Ridge mountains. Goldman 
Sachs Trading and Central States Electric 
put up $62,500,000 capital (through 
Shenandoah) to purchase 6,250,000 
shares of Blue Ridge at $10 a share, and 


| the public was offered a million shares of 


preferred at $51.50, a million shares of 
common at $20. The public was not ex- 
pected necessarily to buy with cash. It 
was invited to trade its blue chip. stocks 
for Blue Ridge shares. The offer was: to 
take shares of Allied Chemical (last week 
selling around $85) for $324, of American 
Telephone (last week $91) at $293, of 


| Atchison (last week $42) for $275 and of 


General Electric (last week $15) at $395; 
of U. S. Steel (last week $33) at $238; 
of I. T. & T. (last week $6) at $119; etc., 
But the public did not respond to 
Blue Ridge as it had to Shenandoah. Blue 
Ridge began to sell off—and then, while it 
was still being traded on a when-as-and-if- 
issued basis, came the slump. 

In May 1930 when Mr. Catchings re- 
signed from Goldman, Sachs and marched 
over to a desk in Mr. Williams’ office, 
the New Era came definitely to an end. 

The New Deal, 1933, found Shenan- 
doah with its $102,500,000 of 
shrunken to $32.45 5,000; Blue Ridge with 


assets 


| its $127,500,000 of assets shrunken to 


$40,405,000; one selling at $1.85 a share, 
the other at $2.25. Harrison Williams still 
presided over them, and if his personal 
fortunes had waned he showed it far less 
than many another multi-millionaire of 
1929, though his Long Island estate was 
reported for sale. Shenandoah’s largest 
assets included over $1,500,000 of North 
American Co. and slightly less of Central 
States Electric. Blue Ridge’s largest as- 
sets included about $6,500,000 of North 
American Co. and $3,000,000 or $4,000,- 
ooo of Central States Electric. 

Meantime Floyd Bostwick Odlum, mas- 
ter of Atlas Corporation, had been going 
around picking up second-hand investment 
trusts. Atlas’ holdings of Blue Ridge were 
listed on Dec. 31 as only 92,215 shares, of 
Shenandoah only 19,471, but Mr. Odlum 
must have picked up more off the record, 


So two beauties of the South passed 
from Mr. Williams to Mr. Odlum, becom- 
ing incidentally the 20th and 21st invest- 
ment trusts that Atlas has picked up. The 
list began with 1) Widlaw, Inc., February 


1930; 2) All America General Corp., June 
1930; 3) Allied Atlas Corp. (formerly 
Exide Securities Corp.), August 1930; 
4) Power & Light Securities Trust, March 

| 19313; 5) Selected Stocks, Inc., March 
1931; 6) Ungerleider Financial Corp., 
April 1931; 7) Iroquois Share Corp., May 
1931; 8) General Empire Corp., June | 
1931; 9) Jackson & Curtis Investment 


Associates, July 1931; 10) Sterling Se- 
curities Corp., July 1931; 11) Securities- 
Allied Corp. (formerly Chatham Phenix 


| Allied Corp.), August 1931; 12) South- 
western Investors, August 1931; 13) 


Chain Store Stocks, Inc., September 1931; 
14) National Securities Investment Co., 
September 1931; 15) Aviation Securities 
Corp., December 1931; 16) American, 
British & Continental Corp., January 
1932; 17) Atlantic Securities Corp., May 
1932; 18) Federated Capital Corp., Au- 
gust 1932; 19) was Goldman Sachs Trad- 


ing Corp. of which Atlas took command 


two weeks ago (Time, April 17). 

















LEANBORE 
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CONTROL | 
OU want speed and power 
—in a pitcher or a rifle car- 
tridge—but control (accuracy) is 

) more important than either. 
Accuracy is the outstanding fe 
ture of Kleanbore cartridges, 
Remington ammunition holds 
practically all rifle-shooting records. A 
test by army inspectors, involving mil- 
lions of Kleanbore cartridges bought 
by the Government, produced the 
greatest demonstration of accuracy ever 
made. For supreme accuracy — perfect 
control—shoot the regular Kleanbore 

.22’s with Lead Lubricated bullets. 


Kleanbore Hi-Speeds 
Unexcelled Velocity and Power 
Unequalled Accuracy 


They're speed-demons that crash into 
the mark with a pile-driver smash, 25% 
more average speed—in some sizes 
35%. 50% more average power —in 
some sizes 80%. The only .22’s cased in 
brass like military cartridges — greater 
strength. You will be astonished at 
their supreme accuracy. 

Kleanbore cartridges, regular and Hi- 
Speed, in the green boxes, are for sale every- 
where. Be sure to get them. Write for a 
descriptive folder. Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Originators of Kleanbore 
Ammunition, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


K| EANBORE 


A I a Inet LEADING .22 CARTRIDGE 


CW 0 ee) A. Co. 4984 


* 


Holders of fixed trusts who prefer 
greater investment flexibility can 
convert their holdings to Quarterly 
Income Shares and save important 
selling commissions and expense. 


QUARTERLY 
NIECE 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Distributed by a national group of 
investment houses and banks 
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Scissor Plan 
Cutting an industry’s costs by co-ordi- 
nating its members, a plan now being stud- 
ied for U. S. railroads (see p. 14), is also 
+ before British industry, where it is called 
' “rationalizing.” Last week the British Im- 
ports Duties Advisory Committee was 
seriously considering a plan for the forma- 
tion of “Iron & Steel Corporation of Great 
Britain.” The direct object of the plan 
is to concentrate progressively all pro- 


duction in the more efficient plants and 
F ED eliminate “redundant and __ inefficient 
works.” 
While the U. S. was hemming over its 
VY E R railroads and Britain hating over her steel, 
five big British cutlery makers in Sheffield 
ROL | acted. Last week the U. S. Department 
| of Commerce reported that the five are 
lumping all their orders for scissors, manu- 
and power facturing all scissors in one plant and 
“a fhe Cat- shipping them to the members of the group 
| : for delivery. 
es ' Well could U. S. scissor-makers afford 
ie: to adopt some such plan for increasing 
nding fea- profits. Biggest U. S. makers include 
artridges, J. Wiss & Sons and W. H. Compton, of 
ion holds Newark; H. Boker & Co. (established in 
records. A 1837, now run by the founder's grand- 
olving mil- children), J. A. Henckels (branch of the 
res bought German firm of the same name) and 
duced the | Gtilion Cutlery Works, in Manhattan. 
Several other companies make scissors as 





eoRny 


curacy ever VEE , } es 
‘ irs side lines, including United Shoe Machin- 
re hore ery Corp. of Boston, Landers, Frary & 





Clark of New Britain, Conn., Remington 
bullets. Arms and Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
of New Haven. 


eds The U. S. scissor business is bad because 
d Power Depression has brought the cost of finished 
acy dresses so low that little home dressmak- 

‘ ing is done. Big scissor years were 1928 
crash into and 1929. People who then would pay $r 
smash. 25% | or $1.25 for scissors now want them for 


some sizes 49¢ retail. Big dressmaking companies use 
ower — IN cutting machines, not scissors. Manicuring 






















?’s cased in scissors remain in steady demand, but but- 

»s—greatet | ‘onhole scissors are becoming obsolete | HE RED STORM FLAG with its Black Spot does 

onished at | wd cheap German iron (not steel) scis- | not keep the men of the Gloucester Fishing Fleet 
sors imported for sale at 29¢ harmed the | si * P Ys 

lar and Hi | U-S-Scissor business. Scissors in 5¢ & 10¢ | from putting to sea; in spite of North East gales and 

t sale every. | stores have done less damage to the trade | the ever present menace of icy fogs they must do 

Write fora | since they are made of cast iron,not forged | their work—for on their stamina depend their profits. 

xton _ steel, cannot be sharpened and are used | ; 

" Kleanbore for little but paper cutting. Some moder- ae . 

n. ate success in stimulating business has | And in industry files must have the stamina to keep 
been obtained by marketing chrome-steel | cutting sharply, to get the work done at a profit even 
scissors that will not tarnish, and magne- | when the going is rough. 
tized scissors useful in picking up pins & | 
needles. : - a 

an Nicholson Files surpass all in stamina. They cut 

TRIDGE a. o | rapidly, show uniform dependability, and do their 

— 7 Package work well. That is why they are chosen through- 

ae en ot Vawn ch — ned oo out all types of industries where ability to do pro- 

s nia City, Nev., has al- - ° 
ways been a surprise package. Discovered | fitable work under harsh conditions is necessary 
in 1859, its glory holes enriched Sandy | — where “Taking Punishment is Part of the Job.” 





Bowers, an illiterate Missouri teamster, 

made his washerwoman bride, Eilly Or-| at hardware and mill supply dealers’. Nicholson 

rum, Queen of the Comstock. Its aban- : “ prs 

doned workings, bought in 1872 for $100,- | File Company, Providence, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 

009, in four years yielded $100,000,000 to 

Its four new owners—Irishmen William S. 7 

OBrien, James C. Flood, James G. Fair G 

se John W. Mackay—father of Postal 

telegraph’s Clarence Mackay. In 1907 a ON a LES 

lall of rock disclosed a $1,000,000 pocket a A CH OL ROL So 

% gold and silver. In ror2 another = S= 
U.S.A. 


$1.2 
Comstock’s  sur- A FIL eG FOR ev &€ kh Y¥ PURPOSE (TRADE MARK) 








250,000 pocket was found 2,500 ft. 
underground. But the 











Greater than All of 
Greater New York 


for New 
Automobiles 
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TIME’s 420,000 Best Customer families are buying new cars at the rate o 
127,000 per year, spending $220,000,000 for them, according to estimates based 
on intensive market research.* To reach this market costs less than $ 000 
a page. For contrast, figure how much it would cost you to reach every family 
in Greater New York, every name in the bulky telephone books for Mav 
hattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, Richmond. Registration figures show thal | 
New York buys 109,000 new cars per year, and 

spends for them less than TIME’s $220,000,000. I . ] M 
*MARKETS BY INCOMES, Retail Credit Investiga- 


tion, Subscriber questionnaires, registration data, etc. The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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prises have been growing scarcer, Virginia 
City more & more depopulated. ¥ 

Andes-Consolidated Virginia Mining 
Co. lately bought an old house for $150, 
last week set unemployed miners to wreck 
it for firewood. One afternoon a wrecker 
rushed to the superintendent of the mine 
carrying a hunk of rock. It was silver ore, 
assaying $500 a ton. Hastily a small shaft 
was driven into the ground nearby; min- 
ing engineers rushed from San Francisco. 
The discovery of a “lost bonanza” was 
confirmed. Once more Virginia City was 
a boom town. Piute squaws came down 
out of the hills. Divorcees in fur coats 
motored over from Reno. But no lucky 
prospector stood to profit. The mineral 
rights of the whole area have long be- 
longed to great mining companies. 


—— e- 





Personnel 

Albert P. Imahorn, 36, manager of the 
New Orleans division of the R. F. C., was 
elected president of New Orleans’ newly 
formed Hibernia National Bank, successor 
of Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. (saved once 
in February by a special one-day bank 
holiday, it was not able to open wide after 
the big bank holiday). Some $1,500,000 
of R. F. C. money matched by an equal 
amount in stock subscriptions launched 
the new bank. It will be a national not 
astate bank like its predecessor. Thereby 
Hibernia will get out from under control 
of Louisiana’s State banking department 
which, dominated by Huey Long, has 
forced Louisiana banks to dance to the 
mad Long tune (see p. 16). Rudolf S. 
Hecht, president of the old bank, retired 
to chairman of the new. 

Darryl Zanuck, for five years general 
production manager of Warner Bros. First 
National Studios, resigned “due to a dis- 
agreement of policy in company manage- 


ment.” The emergency board of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts & 


Sciences had ruled the bank holiday cut 
of 50% in studio salaries should be ended 
by Warner Bros. and full pay be restored 
April ro. When Warner Bros. refused to 
restore full pay until April 17, Mr. 
Zanuck, who had given his word to the 
employes, resigned. 

Arthur J, Chanter, vice president and 
general manager of Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co., was made president in recognition 
of the fact that in the last five years he 
has doubled Pierce-Arrow’s share of sales 
inthe fine car market. This spring the com- 
pany produced mainly for exhibition pur- 
poses a $10,000 “Silver Arrow” model with- 
out exterior gadgets (spare tires, luggage 
rack, etc., etc.), with enclosed wheels and 
scientific stream-lining to reduce wind re- 
sistance 35%, hailed as forecast of the 
cars of 1940. Pierce-Arrow is not affected 
by the receivership of Studebaker which 
owns a block of Pierce-Arrow stock, for 
Pietce-Arrow has its own capital structure, 
ho outstanding bonds. Only major obli- 
gation is a $2,000,000 note due in 1937. 

Alice Brydon Ritchie, widow of Har- 
old F; (“Carload’”) Ritchie, famed To- 


tonto salesman who distributed Eno’s 
Fruit Salt, Glover's Mange Medicine, 


Rubberset Brushes, Tanglefoot Fly Paper, 
Fralinger’s Salt Water Taffy, Scott’s 
Emulsion, Pompeian Cream all over the 
world (Trae, March 6), was elected presi- 
dent of her late husband’s distributing 
trm, Harold F. Ritchie & Co. Ltd. 
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Magnetized Cold 


When a piece of iron or other substance 
is magnetized, the molecules yank one way. 
When the substance is demagnetized the 
molecules jerk helter-skelter. The mag- 
netic yanking causes molecular friction 
and produces an appreciable amount of 
heat which Professor William F. Giauque, 
University of California chemist, used last 
week to reach the lowest degree of cold 
yet attained by man. 

The temperature which Professor 
Giauque was trying for was Absolute Zero 
or 459.4° belowzero Fahrenheit. Investiga- 
tors had almost reached that point before 


by compressing helium gas and drawing off 
the heat of compression. This procedure 
brought them to —451.84° F. when the 
helium gas turned liquid, to —457.6° F. 
when liquid helium turned solid. By com- 
pression and rapid cooling evaporation 
Professor William Hendrik Keesom of the 
University of Leyden last year reduced 
solid helium to —458.142° F. That 
seemed the ultimate, for Absolute Zero 
is theoretically unattainable. 

In his strike at cold, Professor Giauque 
used gadolinium sulfate octahydrate, a col- 
orless crystal substance derived from a 
rare earth metal. This he cooled to about 
— 306.4° F., when he began wrenching the 








Are you a 
NIGHT OWL? 


@ Do you keep the party going until dawn, 


because you know it’s no use to go to bed? If 


those wakeful hours of yours were laid end to 


end, would they reach the moon? 


Probably you know you shouldn’t drink 


coffee. So what? 


Try Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee for two 
weeks. Blend of Brazilian and Colombian fine 
coffees . . . but 97% caffeine-free. Make it 


strong... drink it often. It won’t keep you 


awake. Try it, and check your sleep, your 


nerves, your general health. It’s worth it. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfaction 


7 

guaranteed, or money back. of > 
go o. G 
oS 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! en a 
Peal o 
© 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a 7 * 
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Coffee and a booklet on coffee og Sige 
and health. Use this coupon. 7 wa im - 
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ELOQUENT— “A point or two ahead of 
the best geography ever put into the 
hand of child or man. Eloquent pic- 
tures and diagrams; drawings that 
literally speak.” —N. Y.World-Telegram 


SHREWD, GRACEFUL—“We salute the 
author for his vast reading, a shrewd 
philosophy and a graceful wit.” 

—The Atlantic Monthly 


VAN LOONS 
GEOGRAPHY 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


SERRRERERRERRERRRRRREREEERRE 
To your bookseller or to SIMON & SCHUSTER, a. 
Dept. 24, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. 


Please send me C. O. D. one copy of 
Van Loon’s Geography. \ will pay post- 
man $3.75 plus few cents postage. 


0, ee ee eee Retin ee 
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Check here if you peefer sending check with 
{J order thus saving postage charges. 
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The Tragedy of 


TOLSTOY 


By Countess Alexandra Tolstoy 


This is a book for the reader who wants 
diversion that takes the mind off every- 
thing else. A stirring and beautifully 
written story —one of the most intimate 
of narratives — hailed by the New York 
Times and the New York Herald-Tribune 
with full front page reviews. Tolstoy’s 
youngest daughter, with her father’s 
genius for expression, reveals the start- 
ling events which took place when the 
Tolstoy philosophy was pitted against 





| fingerprint 





| also all 


realities. You will always be glad that | 


you bought and read this book. You can 
get it at your bookstore ($3) or from Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


NOTE: “Ivan the Terrible” by Stephen 
Graham ($3) is another remarkable book — 
the life and drama of the incredible Tsar. 
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TIME 


molecules with a huge magnet which Uni- 
versity of California owns. Liquid helium 
absorbed and withdrew the magnetically 
generated heat. At —459.1° Professor 
Giauque was stopped, regretting that he 
could not stride the stupendously diffi- 
cult little step of .3° which would carry 
him to Absolute Zero where substances 
should retain no more heat, where molec- 
ular activity should completely cease, 
where all things should be coldly inert. 
But Absolute Zero must be unattainable 
on earth except in a perfect vacuum, for 
where there is substance there must be 
heat absorbed from radiations of the Sun 
or other stars. 


— - 


Clean Finger-Prints 

Expert finger-printers held a party in 
Manhattan last week to observe a new, 
clean method of performing their job. The 
standard system requires the subject to 
smudge his thumbs and fingers with print- 
ers’ ink, messy and hard to remove. The 
new method utilizes a pad impregnated 
with a colorless, non-poisonous chemical 
compound and a special paper sensitive to 
that compound. When the subject presses 
his digits upon the pad, then upon the 
paper, his prints immediately appear with 
photographic clarity, his fingers remain 
clean, less suggestive of wrongdoing. 

Joseph Arthur Faurot, 59 and now re- 
tired from the New York City police force 
where in 1906 he introduced the standard 


system of finger-print classification, in- 
vented the new clean finger-printing. Dr. 


William Heinecke, Manhattan chemist, de- 
veloped the chemical details. They hope 
to make money from sales of the pad and 
paper, for U. S. police and jailers alone 
some 3,000 new _ prisoners 
daily, and by no means all finger-printing 
is criminological. Soldiers, sailors and 
Marines have their prints made routinely; 
Federal and many civil service 
employes. One of every 20 applicants 


for Federal service is found to- have 
had a criminal record. New York City 
required finger-prints of its civil serv- 


ice employes when it was found that one 
applicant was taking the physical examina- 
tions, a second the mental examination, a 
third the job & pay. Postal Savings re- 
quires finger-prints of all depositors. Many 
banks do likewise for illiterate depositors, 
foreign draft buyers and safety deposit 
vault renters. Many corporations (notably 
insurance companies) finger-print job ap- 
plicants. Some hospitals are beginning to 
foot-print new-born babes for identifica- 
tion. 

Though not proven infallible, the 
whorls, loops, arches and composite curves 
on thumbs and fingers are the surest 
natural means of distinguishing man from 
man. Identificationists hope some day to 
have the prints of every U. S. inhabitant 
on file in Washington. On April 14 the 
identification division of the U. S. Bureau 
of Investigation had 3,540,784 records of 
criminals and Federal civil service em- 
ployes. It receives 2,200 (average) new 
prints daily, satisfies 45% of the queries 
it receives concerning arrested, dead and 
witless citizens. John Edgar Hoover (no 
kin), Director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Investigation, does not want his identifica- 
tion division considered a miraculous de- 
tective bureau. Says he, contrary to fic- 
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tioneers: “Since the . . . system utilize 
all ten fingers for the classification ang 
filing of prints, it is extremely difficult fo 


the bureau to identify latent finger-prinis 





International 


JosepH ARTHUR FAUROT 


He made finger-printing less suggestive. 


found at the scenes of crimes, unless some 
data with reference to the names of the 
suspect or suspects involved, with descrip- 
tive information, are supplied.” 
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Red Love 


Tue New ComMMANDMENT—Pantelei- 
mon Romanof—Scribner ($2). 

Profoundest aim of Russia’s Piatiletki 
(Five-Year Plans) is to change human 
nature. To transform drudgery-begrudg- 
ing serfs into enthusiastic labor “shock- 
troops” might seem a big enough ambition, 
but U.S.S.R. plans go deeper than that. 
The Communist gospel is in truth a re- 
ligion—a religion that teaches its adher- 
ents a new morality, and no good Com- 
munist is happy till he gets it. Most 
USS.R. novels have been propaganda 
for the Communist State; Author Ro- 
manof’s is propaganda for the Communist 
Individual. 

‘Sergei was a new Russian, a peasant 
who had fought in the War and the Revo- 
lution, had become a power in his native 
village and then graduated to a higher job 
in Moscow. He had abandoned his family, 
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PANTELEIMON ROMANOF 


U.S.S.R. plans go deeper... 
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who feared and hated him, his peasant 
wife Grusha, who feared and loved him 
in the old peasant way. Sergei was a be- 
lieving, practicing Communist, with noth- 
ng but hatred for the old order, with no 
ime or interest for anything but the pres- 
ent and the future. Then in Moscow he 
met Ludmilla, a member of the intelli- 
gentsia—to Sergei, a “lady.” Their at- 
traction was mutual, and Sergei’s qualms 
about “ladies” temporarily subsided when 
they began living together. Gradually he 
discovered that Ludmilla was an incor- 
igible embodiment of the old order. Her 
ove for him was so possessive she could 
urdly bear to let him out of her sight; 
le was jealous of his work, his friends, all 
women acquaintances; she rapidly became 
much too much of an old-fashioned wife. 
Sergei, to whom love was not an all-con- 
suming passion, was considerably both- 
ered. After repeated scenes with Ludmilla 
he would ask himself: “Will there never 
come a time when women will stop being 
kept women, not in the monetary but in 
the spiritual sense, which is far worse!” 








wn 


In despair, Ludmilla began to deceive 
him with an old lover. Truthful himself, 
for a long time he never suspected her, 
but was alarmed at her emotional capers, 
came to the conclusion that ‘Women now 
must alter their psychology, or die.” To 
Sergei, Ludmilla’s absolute dependence on 
someone else, her desire to fill his whole 
life, was completely immoral. When at 
last he discovered she had been deceiving 
him he was disgusted, relieved. He left 
her a note: “We belong to different 
worlds. Even so, you are the best of the 
women of the old world. But our very 
principles of life are not merely different, 
but opposed to each other. And we cannot 
live together.” 

The Author. Panteleimon Romanof 
(no kin to the Russian royal family) is 
known to some U. S. readers as author 
of the surprisingly light-hearted novel 
Three Pairs of Silk Stockings. Of peas- 
ant origin, he was 33 at the Revolution. 
He began his literary career by writing 
humorous short stories, failed to get an 
audience till the Revolution gave him one. 
Famed in Russia for his easy, straightfor- 
ward style, his knowledge of popular psy- 
chology, he is no rigid propagandist for 
“the Party” but a shrewd observer of the 
Russian people. 


Simple Stories 


DEATH IN THE WooDs AND OTHER 
sToRIES—Sherwood Anderson—Liveright 
($2). 


Sherwood Anderson never wrote a good 
novel, but he has written some first-rate 
short stories. His bumbling, fumbling, 
earnest-zany style wanders all over the 
place when it comes to telling a long nar- 
rative; confined to briefer limits it is often 
a powerful plodder. Though none of the 
16 stories in Death in the Woods is the 
equal of his justly famed “I’m a Fool,” 
three of them are well up to Anderson 
standard; one (“The Fight”) is not only 
good but (what is even rarer for Author 
Anderson) funny. 

“Death in the Woods,” plotless, atmos- 
pheric, describes the memory of finding 
an old woman frozen to death in the snow 
“The Return” tells how a man came back 
to his home town years later, and how he 
was glad to run away from it the same 
night. In “The Fight” two respectable, 
middle-aged cousins who have never liked 
each other finally have the fist-fight they 
should have got out of their systems when 
they were boys. Having given and received 
a black eye, a bloody nose, they part in 
silent enmity. “John thought his cousin 
Alfred never had been very nice. He hoped 
the punches he had got in on Alfred’s body 
would make him so sore that in the morn- 
ing on the train he would be unable to 
get out of his berth.” 


Proseman’s Poems 

A Green BovcH—William Faulkner— 
Smith & Haas ($1.75). 

Many a man fancies himself most in a 


role that would surprise his friends. 
Clowns are notoriously tragic actors. 
Often prose-writers break out into a 





poetic itch, and if the rash is compelling 
enough, even break quarantine and show 
themselves in public. Author Faulkner, 
with a prominent but still embattled repu- 
tation as a proseman, now comes forth 
with a small (72-page) book of poems. It 
is his second such venture (in 1924 he pub- 
lished The Marble Faun) and only deep- 
dyed Faulknerites will find it more fine 
than frenzied. His simultaneous début last 
week as a cinema author (see p. 44) was 
more impressive evidence of his versatil- 
ity. 

Much possessed by Death, like Eliza- 
bethan John Webster but not to such a 
pitch, Faulkner’s poetic tone of voice is 
more reminiscent of other poets, notably 
A. E. Housman, than of his own night- 
marishly poetic prose: 

Still swings the murderer, bent of knees 
In a Slightly strained repose, 

Nor feels the faint hand of the breeze: 
He now with Solomon all things knows: 
That, lastly, breath is to a man 

But to want and fret a span. 

Sometimes he stoops to conquer rhymes 











WILLIAM FAULKNER 
“Still swings the murderer, bent of 
knees. s 
in doggerel that only Tinpan Alley would 

applaud : 


And ladies fair, why tears? why sighs? 
There’s still many a champion that’ll 
Feel the sharp goads of your eyes 
As Roland did, in love and battle. 
—_ = 

Twain Meet 

Tue Hovse or Extte—Nora Waln— 
Little, Brown ($3) 

Kipling’s scriptural utterance (that 


“East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet”) is made to appear 
more pontifical than profound by Author- 
ess Waln’s House of Exile, an autobio- 
graphical record of how a U. S. woman 
became an adopted member of an ancient, 
aristocratic Chinese family. Readers of 
Authoress Waln’s book will feel that Kip- 
ling’s quotation should be amended: for 
“East” read “Boxers”; for “West,” “Lit- 
tle Englanders.” 

Nora Waln’s ancestors, Quaker mer- 
chants of Philadelphia, had long traded 
amicably with the Lin family of Hopei 





WHY BUY 


gsoodoll 


? 


@ Letanengineer 
tell you the economy of quality 
lubrication: 


“T have long been a constant 
user of Quaker State. My guide 
to motor lubrication is the 
speedometer. Every thousand 
miles, I change oil. I never add 
any between changes. Spring 
and Fall, I change to the grade 
for that season. That’s all. 

“TI own a Cadillac, speedom- 
eter reading 65,000 miles ap- 
proximately. Up to date, I have 
not spent a cent on the engine; 
and J attribute this trouble-free 
performance to Quaker State 
and methodical lubrication.” * 


Avoid common oil. Every 
gallon averages about 3 quarts 
of motor lubricant and 1 quart 
of “light-end” oil. This light- 
endoil burns up after a hundred 
miles or so. 


Quaker State takes out this 
light-end material ... at the re- 
finery. You get 4 quarts motor 
lubricant per gallon, net. After 
a hundred miles or so, you still 
have 4 quarts. 

Look for the Quaker State 
sign. Most places now supply 
Quaker State from the patented 
green-and-white drum... 
double-sealed at the refinery. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 


Price now 30c per quart except 
in several high-freight areas of 
Rocky Mountain States. 


* What's your experience? Write us. 


Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 








TIME 


and Canton, but no Lin had actually met 
a Waln till a Lin husband and wife, touring 
the Western World, called on Nora Waln 
when she was a student at Swarthmore. 
They invited her to visit them in China; 
in 1920 she did, and liked it so well she 
is still a Chinese resident. Main house of 
the Lins is in Canton, but her friends were 
members of the Hopei branch. Their 
“House of Exile” has been occupied by the 
family for only 35 generations, so the 
Canton Lins refer to them as “temporarily 
from home.” A huge, rambling affair of 
one-roomed “houses” connected by court- 
yards and surrounded by a common wall, 
the House of Exile shelters a sizeable 
family (83 men, women, children) pre- 
sided over by the Elder of the family, 
governed absolutely by ceremonial tra- 
dition. Big land-owners, the Lins control 
1,543 acres. 

Nora Waln was the first foreigner ever 
to be admitted to the house; they wel- 
comed her, treated her like one of them- 
selves—all except one woman who had 
seen her mother raped by foreign soldiers. 





~ 








Nora WALN 
Uncle Keng-lin thought it an achievement. 


The Lins begged their visitor to excuse 
this relative’s prejudice. Admitted to their 
hospitality, Nora Waln also had to obey 
their rules. After being presented to Kuei- 
tzu (Lady of First Authority in the House 
of Exile) she was forbidden to appear 
again until “sufficiently civilized” to hear 
and speak for herself; all members of the 
family were forbidden to speak to her 
again in any language except Chinese. 
Consequently she soon became “civilized.” 
U. S. friends worried about Nora Waln, 
wrote and cabled her to come home, even 
went to China to persuade her. When she 
began selling poems and stories to U. S. 
magazines their anxiety was allayed. 
Going home for a short visit, she met 
an Englishman in the Chinese Govern- 
ment Service, had a premonition that he 
would marry her. He did, and the rest 
of her book describes chiefly her life in the 
foreign settlements of Nanking, Canton, 
Tientsin. All through China’s_ recent 
troubled years Nora Waln has kept green 
her friendship with the Lin family. When 
she wrote her book about them she got bi- 
lingual Yeng-peng to read it to the as- 
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sembled family, asked their permission jy 
publish it. The 18-day reading complete 
perinission was granted. Said Uncle Keng. 
lin: “It is an achievement for a talkatiye 7 
woman to have written so many pages.” © 


Career Woman 

HELENE — Vicki 
Doran ($2). 

Grand Hotel made Authoress Baum: 
reputation in the U. S., but in her Father. 
land Helene is the favorite. It is a better 
book than Grand Hotel. Of the same typ § 
as H. G. Wells’s Ann Veronica and Sip. § 
clair Lewis’ recent Ann Vickers, Helew 
should certainly not be rated lowest of the 
three. 

Penurious student at a 
versity, Helene was also pretty—excepi 
for her capable hands, which were always 
stained with chemicals from the lab. Her 
single-minded ambition was to take her 
doctorate, make a name for herself in 


chemistry. She adored her great = 
Ambrosius but gave her love to a fellow- 
student, young Rainer. Careful in every- 


Baum — Doubleday, 


German wi- 


thing but that, she found she was going 
to have a baby. Her budget threatened, 
she thought of an abortion but the price 
was too high, in many ways. Rainer sug- 
gested a mutual suicide; at the last minute 
her courage failed her. Arrested for his 
murder, she was cleared for lack of evi- 
dence, but her career at that university 
was ended. She went to another, had her 
baby, made ends meet by hard odd jobs, 
took her degree summa cum laude. 

Meantime Professor Ambrosius_ had 
been having his troubles. His wife left 
him; he bungled suicide and gradually re- 
covered. When he got Helene a job as 
sisting old Ké6bellin in his endless re- 
searches for a rejuvenating essence, her 
career was made. Six years later the dis- 
covery of Vitalin gave Helene everything 
she had always pined for: a good job with 
a great commercial chemistry firm, time 
to rest, money to burn, and best of all, 
Professor Ambrosius. 





Books of the Week 

Lawrence & Brett — Dorothy 
Brett—Lippincott ($3). Another eye- 
witness biography of Lorenzo the Sig- 
nificant. 

Rep VirtvE—Ella Winter—Har- 
court, Brace ($3). Human relation- 
ships under the Soviets, as seen by 
Lincoln Steffens’ wife. 

Srr Henry Morcan—W. Adolphe 
Roberts—Covici, Friede ($3). Life 
of the pirate governor of Jamaica. 

Cutnese Gorpon—H. E. Wortham 
—Little, Brown ($3.50). Sympathetic 
biography of “the martyr of Khar- 
toum.” 

Prince CHarRL1E—Compton Mac- 
kenzie—A ppleton ($1.50). 

Mopern Tennts—Helen Hull Ja- 
cobs—Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50). Hints 
for beginners by the No. 1 U. S. 
woman player. 

STALLION—Marguerite Steen—Lit- 
tle, Brown ($2.50). Earnestly physi- 
cal English novel about a stallion, his 
master and his master’s mistress. 
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WHEW ! WHAT A NARROW ESCAPE! AND 


THE TIRE WAS ALMOST BRAND-NEW! 


Now you’Lt BE 3 TIMES SAFER 


FROM BLOW-OUTS AT HIGH SPEEDS 


(ae) 





See how this utterly new way 
of making tires prevents blow- 
outs by overcoming the CAUSE 
of blow-outs before they start 


ya your speedometer reads 40, 50, 
60 and 70...mile after mile... the 
heat inside the tire becomes terrific. Rubber 
and fabric begin to separate. A blister 
starts...and grows... bigger and bigger, 
until BANG! A blow-out! And a terrible 
drag pulls your car off the road. 


How it prevents blow-outs 


To protect you from blow-outs, every new 
Goodrich Safety Silvertown Tire has the 
amazing Life-Saver Golden Ply. This new 
invention resists heat. Thus, rubber and 
fabric don’t separate. Blisters don’t form. 
The cause of blow-outs is eliminated before 
they start. 
Three times safer 


At gruelling speeds on the world’s fastest 
track, the new Goodrich Safety Silvertown, 
with the Life-Saver Golden Ply, lasted 3 
times as long as first quality tires that did 
not have this feature. These SILVERTOWNS 


The NEW 


Coodrich 


Copyright, 1933, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 





never blew. They were run till the tread 
was gone... but the Life-Saver Golden 
Ply refused to give! 

Don’t think that slower driving can save 
you from blow-outs. Long trips at 35 or 
40 miles.an hour can generate terrific heat, 
too. To be safe—have the protection of the 
Life-Saver Golden Ply. It’s Free! Just 
make sure you buy a SILVERTOWN Tire, 
which costs not a penny more than other 
standard tires. ; 

Isn’t this the kind of tire you want for 
your car? Then decide now to equip your 
car with Goodrich Safety Silvertowns— 
the only tires in the world built with the 
Life-Saver Golden Ply. 

Look up your nearest Goodrich dealer’s 
name under “‘Tires”’ in your classified tele- 
phone directory. Put rea/ protection be- 
tween yourself and the road ... for your 
family’s sake and your own! 


FREE! This handsome Safety 
= League emblem with 
red crystal reflector to protect you 
if your tail light goes out. No ob- 
ligation. Just join the Silvertown 
Safety League. Endorsed by Traffic 
Officials. Write today. Dept. 121, 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 
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LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 






ILLUSION: 
The magician shoots the ar- 
row—apparently through his 
lovely assistant—and it fixes 
itself in the very center of the 
bull’s-eye! The girl smiles 
while the audience gasps! 


EXPLANATION: 

The arrow which the marks- 
man “shoots through” his as- 
sistant simply folds up into 
the crossbow! The arrow 
which is embedded in the 
target is shot by the girl her- 
self from a belt concealed 
under her dress when she 
touches a little spring. The 
girl also releases a ribbon 
from the front of her dress— 
the continuation, seemingly, 
of the ribbon attached to the 
arrow in the target. 


KEPT FRESH 
IN THE WELDED 
HUMIDOR PACK 4 


sHooTine THRUA WOMAN 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


IT’S FUN TO BE FOOLED... 


IT’S MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Let’s look at the i//usion in ciga- 
rette advertising that by certain 
magic processes raw, inferior 
tobaccos can be made as sooth- 
ing as cough syrup. 
EXPLANATION: The easiest 
cigarette on your throat is the 
cigarette that is made from the 
choicest ripe tobaccos. Cheap, 
raw tobaccos are, as you would 
naturally expect, harsh in their 
effects upon the throat. If you 


have to consider your throat, 
the quality of the tobacco in 
your cigarette is important. 


It is a fact, well known by leaf 
tobacco experts, that Camels 
are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than 
any other popular brand. 


Camels are as non-irritating as 
a cigarette can be because 
Camels use choice, ripe, cost- 
lier tobaccos ...in a matchless 


blend. 


NO TRICKS 
— JUST COSTLIER 


TOBACCOS 


IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 
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